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ABSTRACT 

This pape c explores the values, techniques, and 
philosophy of the eastern religion of Zen Buddhism. Like other 
therapeutic systems, Zen techniques are based upon both personality 
theory (conception of man) and therapeutic goals (conception of who 
man can become.) The paper first gives a brief overview of Zen's 
personality theory: who man is; who man can become. The second 
section of the paper investigates Zen's conception of disease 
etiology and therapeutic goals. The third section discusses 
techniques of meeting therapeutic goals. The final section explores 
ways in which the western counselor and psychotherapist can apply Zen 
values and techniqes to contemporary problems. (Author) 
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All rajor therapeutic systems havi devised strategies for 
identifying pathological syciptoms in Jian, and have labored to tmder stand 
the etiology of those symptosis« For example, Freud argued that unless 
the patient could gain insight into the historical etiology of his 
symptonis, the symptom (or symptom substitution) woxild never disappear* 
Behavioralists, on the other hand, stress the importance of environmental 
variables in maintainijig symptoms , and argue that historical understanding 
is not necessary to remove the symptom* 

Farther, each system, either Implicitly or explicitly:, 
begins with a conception of man~a personality theory— ^pon which it 
baso.s its therapeutic techniques. Freud argued that men "are not gentle 
creatures who want to be loved. ••their instinctual endowments include 
a powerful share of aggression •** (Freud, 19^*)^ Social learning theorists 
begin irith a "tabula rasa" conception of man, hypothesizing that all 
behaviors are conditioned by survival contingencies (Skinner i 1970 • They 
deny the e^distence of the uncontrollable aggressive unconscious posited 
by the id psychologists* 

A third force in psychology, the ego (humanistic) psychologists 
argue that man is neither a warring battle groujid between forces of id, ego, 
super-^go, nor is he a blank slate empty except for environmental 

conditionings Rather, they believe that man's basic need is to constantly 
strive towards positive growthi that is, given a choice between progressive 
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and regressive behavior p he will choose the former. "The organism has 

one basic tendency and striving— to actualize t maintain, and enhance 

the experiencing organism," (Rogers, 1951f P» ^1) 

Because of this personality theory, ego psychologists have 

stressed the importance of "positive mental health," and bave emphasized 

man's capacity for free choice, compassion, and self-determination. 

1. 

They suggest that normalcy is more than "symptom removal," and that the 
statistically normal person has by no meens achieved positive mental 
health. (Allport, I96I5 Jourard, 1968). 

This theoretical position of the humanistic psychologists 
has been given support by recent research findings (Miller, 197Cf Kamiya, 
1968). These findings are causing a new cQnc«:ption of man to emerge 
from the western scientific community, a conception which involves a 
new view of the nervous system, and a new view of man's potential for 
solf-regulation» These findings are also causing a revived interest in 
eastern religions which for the past two hundred years have described 
extraordinary feats of body control and altered states of consciousness. 
The western scientific community has begun to examine these reJgions to 
determine whether some of their techniques, such as meditation and yoga, 
night be useful to the <;^st. 

It is a mistake, ha^ever, to look at only the technique without 

some understanding of the values and philosophy which gave rise to the 

techniqaie. This ixiper is going to explore the values, techniques, and philosophy 

2. 

Of the eastern religion of Zen Buddhism. Like other therapeutic systems, 
Zon techniques are based both upon personality theory (conception of man) 
and thorapcratic goals (conception of who man can become). 
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Therefore, before discussiacj the techniques of Zen, 

J J. 4 «. -♦M*»«T. nor^wtt^Ofv xj} trivH m ur jhT uVai-vlciiw Of ZoH' S I>Br5vnAaJLtT 

theory! who man is( who man can become. The second section of the 

paper will investigate Zen^s conception of disease etiology and therapeutic 

goals. The third section will discuss techniques for meeting 

therapeutic goals < and the final section will explore ways in which 

the western co\inselor and psychotherapist can apply Zen values and 

techniques to contemporary problocas. 

Before begljudngt a caveat seems in order both for you the 

reader, and for us, the writers. The spirit of Zen, in its essence, 

is a "Special transmission outside the scriptures^/ no dependence upon 

words and letters/* (Suzuki, 1959)» Therefore, this manuscript 

has to be like a finger pointing to the mooni once the moon has been 

seen, the finger is no longer needed, 

Ond approach vtwld ha-ro boon ' to follow the 

example of Shrinjni Suzuki Roshi^s lecturo oh Zen Meditation at Stanford 

University, His lecture demonstrated the virtue of just sitting, 

the fact that words can't communicate wisdom, and that only direct 

experience is ijnportant. He laid his pillow on the floor, explained 

that in 7 ^Zor\ the back is hold straight, the ears in line ^dth the 

shoulder, the hands are placed over the belly foming a mudra , the 

eyes, half closed, are focused on a spot about three feet in front 

of the meditator. He then meditated for an hour, after which he got 

up and left, ' 

By writj-nf this paper, we have chosen i different approach, Howovorj 
it is oxir hope that each section of this pstper will be a "proper exposition 
of Zen,** A propor exposition of Zon, according to Alan Watts (1958, p, 14) 
•"shoiad tciso U3 oat of thaight, and leave the mind like an opan window 
instead of a panel of stained glass," Hero's to a breath of frosh air,,,, 
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Although predating the humanistic psychologists by two thousand 
years 9 Zen can be considered very cauch in accord with that tradition* 
Every loaan, according to Zen, **i5 so constituted by nature that he 
can become an artist of life.*' (Sut^uki, I960, p. 15) This intrapsychic 
unconscious is different from Freud's "warring, aggressive id"| rather 
it is unconscious in the Jungian sense of collective unconscious f 
Buckets "Cosmic consciousness"! and Roger's "self -actualizing ego." 

This "true seir* (Bacldha. nature); is like a mirror. V/hen the 
mirror is clean and free from stains and dirt, it is eeripty, (wisdom of 
emptiness). It can accept everything into itself without making any 
distinctions or judgments. All is equal on the mirror's surface , (wisdom 
of equalness). However, at the same time that the mirror takes 
everjrthing in as one, it is also able to differentiate! ie., to discriminate 
large, small, green, red, pain, pleasure, (wisdom of accurate reflection). 
Finally, the clean mirror is characterized by the wisdom of vividity. 
This means that when an object is pxt in front of the mirror, the mirror 
is able to instantly reflect the object without any distortion or 
projection. In addition, the mirror is able to let the object go as 
soon as it is taken away. Thus, the mirror fully and completely 
interacts with whatever is in front of it, but does so in a non-possessive, 
non-clinging manner. As Suzuki Roshi (1970) notes, "The perfect man employs 
his mind as a mirror; it grasps nothing, it refuses nothing, it receives 
but does not k^ep."^ 

It is only because the mirror is empty that it can folly and 
completely participate in the surrounding world. Thus, in the woi^s 
of the Pm-^r.a Pgrn-iita Sutr- >, unptiness (of the mirror) is actually (its) 
fullness.^ 
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Man's great mirror wisdom does not reaiain unstained for longi 
bat becomes covered with dust and dirt. This soiling of the mirror 
ocoors due to the interaction between cognitive processes and socio* 
cultural influences, 

Buddha taught that man^s sixth sense (the sense which is conscious 

of the five senses of taste t touchf smell, sight p and hearing) is the 

sense which formulates the categorizations and labels involved in 

6 

ordinary awareness % etg,t distinctions of time — past, present, 
XUture, This sense separates man from nat\ire« Man cannot iully see 
with his eyes or hoar with his hears because the sixth sent e is so busy 
trying to label the object he is sensing. He looks at a flower but is 
not able to he with the flower | rather, he labels it " flower" i he asks 
questions about its is the flower good or bad, pretty or ugly, where did 
it come from? 

This labeling process is in turn reinforced by the socio-cultural 
environnent because it is considered a necessary condition for scientific 
and technical achievenients . However, Srich Froma has pointed out that 
labeling also has a savere disadvantage, in that words more and more 
come to take the place o^ experience (Frocim, I960, p, 108). 

Man is removed even farther from the world of experience by 
his seventh sense. The sixth sense labels and categorises sense 
inputs. Accfijling to Baddha, man believes there must be something 
within him which causes this labeling, and calls it "I". By labeling 
the flower (sixth sense) and by positing an "I" which is different 
fron the flowor (seventh ccnco), r:::n r.ovcs another step away frcm the 
direct oxperience of nature. 
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Further t once man believes he has an "It" an ego, a seventh sense, 
he feels he must defend it and gain prestige for it. This separates 
hiia froca others who might inj-are his prestigf> or lessen his reputation. 
In the West, ways to increase the prestige and worth of the "I" have 
centered around acciiiaulation of possossians(cf » Veblen, I8985 Weber, 
1930) • Man produces more and more things, life becomes subordinated to 
property, "to be" is dominated by "to have," Man builds his ego as a 
separate, fortified, indestr^uctible "thing." This can be done through 
the acquisition of wealth, credentials, social role, power, prestige. 
In Martin Buber's terms, man comas to see himself as an "it," to examine 
himself in terras of his property, his power, his prestige, his intellect. 
He also sees the world of nature as an "it," something to be manipulated 
and conquered. Similarly, he sees other people as objocts which can 
advance him in his position or aggrandize his egp. He is incapable of 
allowing himself to see the world and other people in all their fullness, 
their "thouness/' 

In those ways man's buddha nature becomes soiled, stained with 
attachment to ego, attachment tx> possessions, greed, striving for power, 
wealth, prestige. This dust on the mirror effectively separates nan 
from his own true self , from his fellow man, ar*d from the world of 
nature. 

Goa l of thoraov^ 

The p62f;,hotherap^utic goal of Zen is iji awakening which frees man 
firom the bondage of his ego and his socially conditioned consciousness. An 
excerpt from Hosse's Slrjdhartha is illustrative both of th etiology of 
disease and the thorapoutic gual of Zen. 
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Siddhartha spent sever :il yocjTc locrnin^: the vsiys of tusina^s jTircs; 

KAwaswaoi the ways of love frcm the beautifol goddess KamalAi One 

night he had a dream in vhich the songbird that Kaaala kept had died. 

When Siddhartha awoke » he 

nauseated with hiinselfi his perfuned hair, the soft 

flabby appaarance of his skin, V his wealth, property, 

firie clothes'] •t»slowly» like noisture enxoring the dying 

trunk of a tree, lilliiig and rotting it, so did the world 

and inertia creep into Siddhartha' s soul^a^the bright 

and clear inward voice, that had once awakened in him and had 

always g^xided hiia in his finest hours, had become silent » 

(Kosse, 1953.9 p. 61) 

Reaving the world of business and pleasure, he walked to the 

river whei'e, disgusted and tenpted to drown himself, he fell asleep. 

He awoke refreshed, happy that he had left the ways of the cityi 

I commend you, Siddhartha,,. .that you have again heard the 
bird in your breast sing, and followed it. (p. 79) 

This bird, according to Zen, is everycian's unconscious. In order 
to become free (in psychotherapeutic teras, to achieve positive nenta^l 
health), man must remove the dust covering his mirror (buddha nature), 
and thereby make his unconscious conscious. This awakening ( s?.tori ) 
occTirs when man gains the wisdom ( pra.-^na) to hear his true self, the 

g 

•"sound of his heart." Buddha believed that the true self is xinderstood 
by the development of an eighth sense, which realizes the illusory nature 
of both the sixth sense* s intellectual constructs and the seventh sense* s 
construct *'I." Thus awakened, man is able to live fully in the ongoing 
prosontf to be ogolesst to see action in inaction and inaction in action; 
to relate non-manipulatively towards naturei to maintain self-control 
And, at the same time, to act spontaneously. Each of these therapeutic 
goals will now bo discussed individually. 
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♦ ~~S ^ ^ XL. - — 

. One. aspect of satori involves freeing the individual from the 

bondage of intellect* As a result of this freedofflf he is able to move 

beyond thinkir.g about exporience to the immediacy of direct experience. 

In Zent reality is an ever-KJhanging, ever-growing, indefinable presents 

|SigniXicantly, the Japanese language has no future tensei rather, the j 

future is conceptualized as an ongoing presentT] Thoreforf^as long as man 

is analyzing reality, he is not living it. Watts makes the following 

musical comparison i **To think over vh^t has passed, to wonder what is 

about to come, or to anailyse the effect upon oneself is to interrupt the 

symphony and lose the reality" (Watts, 1958» 37) • Similarly, to ignore 

the ongoing reality of living by being bound up with regretting or 

anticipating future or past causes one to lose life itself. 

Monkt Do you ev. \ke an effort to get disciplined in the truth? 

Master 1 Yes, I do. V/hen I am hungry I eatt irtion I am tired 
I sleep. 

Monk$ This is what everybody does. 
Master t No. 
Monk I V/hy not? 

Masters Because when they eat they do no eat but are 

thinking of ''/arious other things, thereby allowing 
themselves to bo disturted. 

(D.T. Suzuki, 19^, p.86) 
Often an individi^l is not aware that he has c^iten until he finds an 
empty plate. 

Thus, the individual derives several advantages from living in the 
moment. He is able to awid useless, solf-castigating x>rorry about the 
past. Ho is ablG to directly oxpcrianco nature (see discussion bolcw). 
He is able to rocoive each exporlonce anow, free frca the limitations of 
names, labels, and past experiences. He is able to relate to other 
£P^(^"&ople more fully and wholly. His every actio:; is executed with total 
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attention* Lastly » he avoids useless t tinenjoyable worry about the 
future I 

A nan was fleeing, pursued by a tiger. He came to 
the edge of a precipico, the tiger right behind. In 
desparation he climbed over the odge down a long vine. 
Arovo him the tiger roared. BeJow hia lay a thousand 
foot drop into raging rapids. Farther, tvo dice, one 
white, one black, had began gnawing througn the vine. 
Sxiddenly, the man noticed a luscious srraw'oerry, growing 
just within reach. Holding onto the vine with one 
hand, with the other ho plucked the strawberry • How 
delicious it tasted! 

(Reps, 1958) 

Egolessness 

At the same tine luui is freed from intellectual constructs, 
he is also freed from bondage to "P'l therefore, he is able to "drop 
his ego, to give up greed, to cease chasing after the preservation and 
aggrandizement [e.g., social reinforcers, fame, possessions, wealth] 
of the ego, to be and to experience one's self in the act of being, not 
in having, preserving, coveting, usingi* (Frtxam, I960, p. 92) 
Thus, Zen is suggesting paradoxically that the highest self is actually 
no selfp or, in the words of the Maitri Upanishad, "He who has seen his 
highest self becomes self-less," At first glance this seoms absurd, 
especially in light of current psychotherapeutic systeas efforts to 
increase self-esteem in clients (e.g,. Mahoney, 1971* Hannam, 1972f 
Rogers, 1951| BuUer and Haigh, 195^* HIT is, 1963g Coopersaith, 1970 1 G.KeUo^, 1953 
On the other hand, interpersonal psychiatrists such as Sullivan (195*3) 
point out that the concept of self "is dangerous because it is 
the principle stumbling block to favorable changes in personality." And 
Self-therapi? such as Carl Rogers state tlut inflexibility 
of self -concept is the principle cause of psychopathology in nan, for often 
the individual tenaciously maintains a self-concept which is not congruent 
vLth actual exp&ricnce. Therofcro, the person who has a flexible self-inaga 
can assimilate rjiny experiences into his awareness without feeling threatened. 



The more flexible the self Inage, the aore experiences that can be 
folly assimilatod into the self atructixre. Finally, according to 
Zen, the most' flexible self image is the one which doesn*t exist— 
the ego of non-^goi the mirror. This egolessness does not mean 
having no sense of self as in the case of existential feelings of 
nothingness, identity diffusion (Srikson, 1968)< rather, it is on 
the other sidet le,, the person has such a strong sense of self 
that ho does not have to question or worry about it. 

The ^wcL^t-ty o-f egolessness is especially important 
ln7rapidly change industrial society (cf» Toffler, 1971* ♦SpdjticJlor, 1968^ 
Wallace, 1971) ^^^v^.. . "^^e self" b^.^ ^ -^^^ - 
transitory behavioral organisation subject to alterations by the 
large changes in models, available satisfactions, environmental 
demands, and other features associated with our rapid culture changOoV 
(Kanfer, 1972). The egoless man , not having to vorry about eiAhanci^^g his 
"self* through the societal role he performs or the possessions he 
accumulates, has the flexibility to adapt to a wide variety of situaticrs^ 
He is able to act without fear, for he is not worried whether his actions 
will be judged by others. Further, because he does r,ot need other paople 
to bolster his self -image, he is free to fully relate to others (with 
awarer^ess, but without stumbling self-conscious ess),''^*^i Finally, as will 
be seew in the next section, he is free either to act, or to fAot act, doing 
both with perfect disciplis^e a*'\d seeif^g both as creative achievements. 
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Action in inaction » 

Zen bolioves that one© mail is freod from the burden of ego, he 
discovers that the "highest action is inaction^" (Lao-tse, 1961) The 
archet3rpal model of the healthy person is the individual who has learned 
to "do nothing" actively and creatively. 

In stillness, man discovers unexpected activity. At one levelf 
doing nothing means becooiing avare of the basic, most fundamental actions 
of iho body. For example, even as the individual sits perfectly quiet, 
his heart still beats, his lungs still breathe. Without these actions, 
no other action is possible. To be aware of breath and hoart beat is 
therefore to be aware of the beauty and niraculousness of two rundamer*^^?.! 
actions of existence. Herrigel has described this state of action in 
inaction as one "...in \ih±ch nothing definite is thought, planned, 
striven for, desired, or expected j which aims in no particular direction 
and yet knows itself capable alike of the possible and impossible, so 
unswerving is its power— this state, which is at bottom purposeless and 
egoless was called by the master tra^y^ 'spiritual. •"(Kerrigel, 1953) 

Inaction in action 

However, this does not mean that man should never act. On the 
contrary, Zen teaches that for the man of enlightenment, activity is not only 
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legitiaato, bat nocossary. As Pa-ch&ng wrot.6 xn oik A.u.t "k day ox 
no working ±& a day of no eating.'* 

The enlightened oan does actions 9 but he does those actions with 
the calcmess and acceptance of ijiaction. He Is not attached to h?s 
actions > 

Actions do not stain nie 
Because I have no yearnings for the fruits 
of action. 

( Bhagavad Glta . k.lk) 
Thusi the vise man actsy he seeks to make changes in the world (e.g. 9 
Krishna in Bhagavad Gita > 3.22) t hit he does so retraining completely 
unattached to the results of his actions. Since the man of wisdom is 
egolesst he is not compelled to strive to enhance his ego or gain 
prestige for it. In this vayt 'Zen substitutes an atmosphere of relajcationt 
serenltyt and sijapllclty for the tensions created by our strivings to 
becomet to possesSf and to dominate." (R. lAxissexif p. 220 in V/^tscA, i960). 
Further t the man of wisdom does not strive for goals, tut rather 

Or. 

does the act in and of Itself. He works to the best of his ability 1 then, 

in defiance of social learning principles, he does not Icok for rolnXorccnent, 

for peer appcroval, for rev:ard. As D.T. Suzuki observed "The Chinese 

love life as it is lived, and do not wish to turn it into a means 

of accomplishing. • something else. They like work for its own sake. 

The machine, on the other hand, hurries on to finish the work and reach 

the objective for wnich it is made. The work or labor in Itself has no 

value except us means." (Susukl, I96O, p. 7) 

In summary, the egolessness born of gatori in turn yields freedom 
from attachment and striving. The restoration of mirror wisdom means that 
there is nc longer ^.ny need to bolster and defend the illusory "I." 
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Because needs notliing, the man of visdom can do everything » either 
no action or action # Both are the saiae to himi 

Who sees inaction in action 

and action in inaction 
He is enlightened anong aen 

He does all actionst disciplined. 

( Eliagavad Gita 4.18) 

11. 

Self*Kiiscipline< Detached self^^observatlonf and Spontaneity 



The disciplined man referred to above in the Bhagavad Gita is the 
man vho has not a hair's breadth between vdll and actions he speaks 
exactly what he wants to sayj he stops eating at the moment he is no 
longer hungry. His every action or non^^iction is an intentional doing 
wholly within his control. He has learned the ways through which he was 
conditioned! and therefore never responds by a mechanical conditioned 
reflex. Rathort at every moment he chooses whether or not he wishes 
to respond. 

This self -control is a result of the master's intense awareness of 
both internal and external cues in the ongoing present. He is aware of 
his actions at every momentt and never acts non-consciously. The 
following story t "Every Moment Zen>" is an excellent illustration of 
this point. 

A Zen monk studied for ton years in order to understand 
the secret of Zon, finally, ha felt he understood and 
began vjalking to the monastery to see the master. It 
vi.s raining, so he took an umbrilla with him. iVlong 
the way he met another monk who was also going to tho 
same monastery. V/hon they reached the nonastorj*, both 
taonks rar.ovod thoir shoes i left the iLibrella outside, 
and walked The second nonk turned to th^ monk who 

had boon 2tud:,njir^ ten yor-rs snd raid, '"'On vliich rdde of 
yo>ir ?tOQ3 did you rl-:icc th.e unbrella?'* Unable to 
rcrrmber, tho r.onk vialkcd back outside, pat on nis rhoos, 
picked up his unbroila, ar<<i bogan ^;alking home in order 
to study Zon for another ton years, 
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In ordinary awarenessj the individual takes in sensory stltrulif 
labols theso 'sensory inputs with long-endiiring cognitive cnnstructs, and 
then tenaciously clings to the constructs while habituating to the sensory 
data (Shapiro and Thoresen, 1973) This process occurs automatically 
and without Min's conscious control. 

Further» when nian becomes aware of "I" (seventh sense), he becomes 
very attached to that I, When he sees himself acting» he does so proudlyt 
ashamedlyt angrilyt fondly. He becomes self-conscious and awkward if 
he thinks there is a chance he may be embarrased. Ho becomes angry 
and defensive if ho things he is being attacked. Whatever the 
exact quality of the emotion t inevitably he is still attached to his 
. ego, and sees each of his actions as highly charged emotionally and 
of great significance. 

The awareness of the Zen monk differs froa tbo ordiiiary airareness 
described above in two respects. First, it is deliberate awareness^ 

and as such, attempts to get beneath, around i behind cognitive 
constructs ^nd labels to direct experience. Since concepts are nan*s 
creation and by no means exhaust reality (Suzuki, in llaupin, I965) 
the Zen monk is more in touch with and receptive to the direct experience of reality, 

As will be seen in the discussion of informal meditation (p.2^), the 

Piaster attempts to invest ordinary activites with awareness, 

and to be aware of himself and his actions at every moment. 

Second, this typo of awareness makes a "do^^bie movement," In other 
' words, at the same time that the monk is subjoctivoly feeling emotions, 

e.g., discriminating pleasure from paini pain from pleasure, he is 

also a detached obsorvor watching hinsolf experience thosa emotions. 

In this way the monk is able to regard himself dispassionately and 
^non-judgmontally, to detach himself froci ''seir' until he realizes 

lie 

i^^is solf is no more him than any other thi^ig in the xnaterial world. In the words 
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of the Maitri Upanishad (2.6) i " The man of wisdom though seeming to 
be overcomo by bright or dark fruits of action, seeming to be filled 
with desires, seeming to be changing, in reality is unchanging, a 
spectator resting in himself," 

Thus, the Zen master acquires a certain mental activity, an 
"Immovable wisdom" (Watts, 195^) by which he can observe without comment 
everything that is happening in his external and internal environment. 
He can then choose whether or not he wants to respond to these stimuli, 
Hovrevor, the words "imovable," "detached," "self-disciplined," suggest 
a stiffness, a withdrawing which wuld make action cumbersome, if not 
Impossible, How does this reconcile with the Zen master who, when 
asked by the monk about the secret of Zen, shouted KViAT! and hit the 
monk with a stick? 

In order to discuss this paradox, it is first necessary^ xo examine 
the coming of r-j^ntoneity. First, it implies an immediacy of action, 
without the encumbering interference of self*^nscious thought. However, 
at the same time, spontaneity is the exact opposite of a conditioned 
reflex, which occurs vrlthout choice on the part of the individual. 
Spontaneity seems to be a behavioral response so well learned that it 
no longer requires conscious cognitive mediation; the nature of the 
response, however, is not narrow, like a conditioned reflex, but subject 
to various alternatives. Further, inflecting the Zen emphasis on living 
in the moment, the response has no regard for consequences. 

How can detached self-observation and self-discipline be reconciled 
with the spontaneous life? Phrased another way, how is it possible to 
capture the spont^rinoity of tho small child within the maturity of the 
adult? This parr : :x is an ancient one, Lao-tse, for example, concluded 



that mant in order to regain his original nature of child-like innocence, 
must ''unlearn knowledge," or, in psychodynaaic terms "regress in the 
service of the ego." (Maupin, 1962, Alexander, 19fc^0t Thus the aan 
of reflection must try to lose his self-awareness, and regress to the 
tine when, as a small child, he lacked self-awareness, Confucius and 
Socrates felt that, on the contrary, man crust use his Intellect and 
reason to learn more kriowledge, for therein lay understanding. 

Zen resolves the paradox by saying, in effect, "Yes, Lao-tse, you 
are right, knowledge interferes with wisdom spontaneitj^'^ Awareness 
of self causes a self-conscious stumbling effect (e.g., Shapiro, 1972), 
This is evident in the beginning meditator who, asked to observe his 
breathing, has trouble catching his breath. But Zen also says. Yes, 
Confucius- ; and Socrates, you are right, man must use his intellect 
and reason to gain wisdom i specifically, man must use his intellect 
to iBhow the limits of the intellect (cf, , rondo » Koan). Further, he c:ust 
increase his awareness, so that he can learn how he is conditioned. In 
this way he can tmcondition hL'^self and not be compelled to act by 
non-conscious reflex. In terms of the mirror analogy, as long as 
there is attachnent to the "self," attachment to socially conditioned 
desires (e.g., money, fame, possessions), the mirror is stained and 
man acts by reflex. When the mirror is cleaned, 'the mind reaches the highest 
point of alacrity, ready to direct its attention anywhere it is needed*^ r there 
is something iniaovablo within vrtiich, however, moves along spontaneously 
with thiiigs presenting themselves before it. The mirror of wisdam reflects 
thorn inst-antaneously one after another, keeping itself intact and undis- 
turbed." (V;att5, 1953, p. 108) 



ThuSf discipline and inaovable, detached self-observation are 
nec^wSiiry to keep +he r»irr^^ riAAn. ro that it can interact fiilly and 
spontaneously with the environment. Self-discipline is further 
necessary so that the individual can let go of his "selfj i.e., to risk 
not being in control. As will be seen in t.he discussion of oeditaUon, 
the individual, to meditate effectively! has to be willing to give up 
voluntary control of his breathing. In other words, to breathe 
spontaneously, he needs the self-control to relinquish control. Relin- 
quishing self-control, however, does not mean acting non-consciously. 
A prinary goal of neditation is to breathe effortlessly and to maintain 
total awareness of the procBSs of breathing. 

When the beginning meditator is asked to self -observe breathing, 
there is a self-conscious awareness (stage one), which hinders the 
spontaneity of the breathingi he breathes more quickly, more shallowly, 
more deliberately. Soon this reactivity disappears, but so does 
awareness of the task (stage t\io)% the mind wanders, the breath follows 
its own course (e.g., the conditioned man acting non-consciously) . A 
third stage is reached when the meditator, by means of detached self- 
observation, becocies aware of the process of awareness i he realizes that 
bis mind has wandered, and brings it back to the task of breathing. Dy practice 
the meditator learns to breathe without a reactive effect and without 
habituation to the task. Through self-control and detached self- 
observation, he is no longer breathingi rather, broathinfr is. Further, 
the individual knows that breathing is. Such breathing may be called 
spontaneous. 

In this way 2en reconciles apparent contradictions between 
self-disciplinOf detached self-observation, and spontaneity. The 
meditator, Golf-disciplir.cd r.rvH exceedingly a— are of himself, simultanocusly 
is able to breathe fully in tho momen^, with the spontaneity and 
]^p^(^"ion-^onscious naturalness; of a szoll child. 
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Relationship to nature 

Whoreas, in the West, nature is seen as a resource, something to 
be conquered, fx> be explained, in the £ast, the healthy person sees 
nature and man as one. The self is explained through nature. For 
example, a Japanese poea which talks of the cherry blossoms in spring, 
the noon in autumn, the snow on Fuji in winter, is entitled "Self." 
In the perception of his hiddha nature, the enlightened nan loses 
attachnent to his ego. Because he is freed fi^on the divisive labeling 
and intolloctualizing which previously had stained his mirror, nothing 
separates him any longer from the external world. The nan of wisdom is 
capable of directly experiencing natxire mo:nent by moment, as it comes 
to hiffla Ke sees the flower for the five hundredth tine in the same way 
that he saw it the first tine. Compare, for example, the following poems i 

V/hon I look carofuUy, Flower in the crannied rail 

I see the na^iuna blooming I pluck yow out of the crannies 

by the hedge J Hold you here root and all, hi 

— Basho my hand. 

Little flo;?or, bat if I could 

understand 
What you are, root and all, and 

aU in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

— Tennyson 

In Basho's poea, the last siyllable ( kara in Japanese) is translated 
by an exclamation point. Kana convoys a feeling of admiration, praise, 
sorrow. Tennyson's pooo conveys these 5ame feelings. But Tennyson, 
true to tho Wostorn tradition, conveys the feelings by intoUectualizing 
about them. Further, he plucks the flower, he trios to capt\xre its 
essence, both physically and sy.ibolically. Easho simply sees tho flower. 
Thore is no nocd for hir. to think ^.bo'ot tho flower. Unlilco Tonnyrron, ho 
feels no need to possess it by plucking it, because he acknowledges no 

O 
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separation betveen hinsolf and the flower « 

Zon believes that nature produces nan out of itself i "Man caae 
from nature i.. order to see nature in hiaselfe,'* (Suzuki t 1959 • V% 236) ^ 
As Watts puts it, "The individual is a nerve ending through which the 
universe is taking a peek at itself (Watts, 1972). Therefore, the 
environaent ( K^^fral ) is most important in Zen. A Confucian scholar 
asked, 'Tr/hat is the ultimate secret of Zen2" The naster replied, "Do 
you hoar the nurciuring sound of the mountain stream? There, I have 
nothing to hide from you." 
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Techniques 

Like any systea of psTchotherapy, Zen has produced a body of 
techniques designed to move the believer toward onlightonaentf toward 
positive mental health. As we saw in the last section 9 health occurs 
when man s^es his own true nature 9 niakes his unconscious conscioasy 
and thereby removes the dust and stains covering his mirror. 

Zen's techniques for attaining this state of mental health 
run contrary to most western therapeutic systemsf for Zen believes 
that Intellectualization is part cf the problem. Whereas for Socrates 
••Know thyseir* was accomplished by reasont in Zen "there is nothing to explain 
by means of words. . .thirty blovs vhether ycu affirm or negate." (Suaukit 
I ntroduction to Zen t p. ^). Understanding does not occur by intellectualization 
bat by doing. Reason is an impediment to personal growth. Therefore t 
the Zen approach is to enter right into the object (e.g.t naturof other 
people, oneself) and see itt as it ist from the inside. 

The training takes place in all aspects of one's life. The 
specific actions are not important— breathing, painting, writing poetry, 
sximi-^ painting, drinking tea, eating, fasting, jujitsu, Alkido, flower 
arranging. The goal is the cultivation of the "right attitude." This 
right attitude takes a "special training on the part of consciousness," (Suzuki, 
i960) and it is to the methods of training this right attitude that we now turn. 

Meditation (ZiZon)' ^ 

The word Za means sitting, and the word Hen comes from the Chinese 
word Ch'an , which co^^jes from the Indian word Dhy^ma , which can be loosely 
translated as "meditation," This "sitting meditation" is not a pcisslve technique 
but rather is an activo oxorciso which rcquii*os hard wrk on the part of tho 
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aedit«t^r- There are several different goals of Zen neditation. One aia of 
breath aeditation is to reaove our ordinary* antociaticity and selectivity 
to awareness. As Shapiro ai^d Thoreson (1973) ^-&vc pointed out, 
ordinary awarenej^ of oneself, of others, of the envlronoent becomes 
ilinitod to the categories the individual constructs about existence. Breath 
aeditation is a state in which all possible categories are held in 
awareness at once, a living totally in the present. Therefore, the 
individual does not habituate to the sensory data around hin (Eksaaatsu 
and Hirai, 1966) and is able to see the flower the five hundredth time 
a» he saw it the first time. 

This breath meditation involves an opening up to the environaent, 
both external and internal. The cieditator sits in a full or half lotus 
position (see accompanying diagrams). In this position he is physically 
centered and firoi, his knees and buttocks foraing the solid base of 
a trozjngle (Weinpahl, 196^1 Kapleau, 196?). His hands are placed together 

in his lap, a rmdra signifying the union of/sa^r^ra (vorld daily cares 

lb 

and concerns) and nirvana (literallyf heaven— cessation of daily cares) 
The meditator Is told to breathe through his nose, inhaling as nuch as he 
needs, letting the air come in by extending his diai^asai ''Don't draw 
it in, rather let it come to you." He is taught to count one nunber (e.g., 
one, two... up to ten) after each exhalation, and to focus his mind on the 
belly region. 

At first the beginning meditator, when asked to obsorvo his breathing, 

has difficulty lotting air come to him. He citchos his breath, his 

breathing coxes faster than nortnalt he complains that he is not getting 

enough air, and is "drovming." (Stop one). Scon, the beginning meditator's 

mind wanders from tho tack u£ broathingi thoughts, ioages, fears, float 

n 

up. He is told to watch the thoughts, take note of thorn, and return to the 



ACt of bx^eathing (stop two)i "IT iiiagos or ideas come into awareness, do 

not follow theat do not try to expel theat bat Eere3y rolaxt let go 9 and 

focus on the inhalations and exhalations of your breathinc:," Eventually 

the meditator is able to breathe effortlessly (step three) ^ He is able 

to joaintain awareness without the Mlf-consclxms reactive effect of 

step onet and ifithout the habituation to the task of step two. As new 

thoughts ccae into his mind (step four)i he is able to continue to 

focus on his breathing During this stage t the meditator , relaxed and 

cofflfcrtablet .becomes desensitised to the thoughts which enter his mind* 

As Hendgel notes 1 

As though sprung from nowhere t moods, feelings t desires 
worriest and oven thoughts incontinently r3se up in a 
meaningless ju:iible,,,th3 only suocesslUl way of msndoring 
the dist'irbo.nces inoDontive is t^«», enter irito friendly 
relations vii:h w.UuGvor appoors on trie scenot to accustoa 
oneself to it t to lock at it equitably t and at last grow 
weary of looking, (1953f PP. 57-58) 

In effectf the meditator is accomplishing a detached self-observation of 
his thoughts. He is able to stand back from his life and watch it flew 
past him without making evaluations and judcnents< metaphorically! he 
watches the stream of consciousness without interfering in its course. 
Watts emjAasisss this point by observing that "Zen meditation is a 
trickily sl':iple affair, for it consists only in watching everything that 
is bappsningt including your own thoughts and your breathing, without 
comments, (V/atts, 1972, p, 220), 

Further, by focusing on a coapoting response ~ breathing — the 
meditator is able to remove these thoughts from his mind. In this way 
the daily covert chatter which fills most people's ninds is halted, V/hen 
the mind is cnpty of thoughts, it is open and receptive to whatever 
stimuli might then come in (step five), Tlxis receptivity p?r:?iits 
&n intoraingling of sense nodalities, allowing a gain in sensory 
intensity and a-ichnoss. i>dil:rian (19co) has referred to this process 
as a deauloaization of autoaatio perceptual and congitive structures, 
^j^^.^ the words of tl\o mirror analogy, the emptiness of the mii^ror allows 
"■aaaaait to participate fully in the srorrounding environmonta 



TfaaSf breath meditation serves soreral different functions» 
Firstf it is a type of relaxation training. The individual sits in 

vay# Second I the person learns to focus attention on one thing — his 

breath — and to do so in a relaxedt yet deliberate fashion. Thirdf 

the person learns to be self-conscious (i.e. ^ to. self-observe) 

vithout a stumbling t reactive effect and without habituating to the 

task. Fourthf he is able to desensitize himself to "whatever is on his 

ffiind"t thoughts t fears t worries t etc. (step four). 

Plf+h . f he is able to stop all thoughts, and have a clear, ecipty, 

receptive mind. This allows him to be more in touch with both internal 

and external stimulii a letting go of cognitive labels and a reopening 

of the senses. It should be noted here that receptivity to stimuli 

and responding to stimuli are two different behaviors. As Kasamatsu 

and Hirai stat9,the Zen mojik precisely perceives Inner and outer stinulif 

however, he is not disturbed or affected by these stimuli (I966). The 

monk is aware of his envirorjient, a^id, because of this awareness, is 

able at every minute to choose whether or not he wishes to respond to the 

environment. He has learned t-o uncondition hinself to reflex responses. 

As Naran,jo pits it, "Meditation is a persistent effort to detect and become 

free from all conditioning, compulsive functioning of mind and body, 

habitual emotional responses. Therefore, the attitude of the meditator is 

both his path and his goal| the unconditioned state is the freedom of 

attainment and also the target of every single action." (Karanjo, 1971) • 
Finally, through focus on breath, meditation teaches not only 

self-control aj-J awareness (discussed In the above paragraph) but also 

spontaneity. Breathing is a particularly focal action, for it can be 

controlled volunt!U*iJ.y — itO., the person drawing in airi or it can be 

brought under autor.cnic control — i.etf the person letting air ccxio 

into him spontaneously. Throusrh practice, the meditator learns to have 
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tho self-control to be able to "let go" of his breathing process while 
at the same time maintaining awareness of that process^ 

Thus far in discussing meditationt we have focused on what Ornstein 
(1971) has called "opening up meditation." In this type of meditation 
there is an active intent to open oneself to increased awareness of 
the internal and external environment. This type of meditation can 
I take place formally in the lotus position, as we have just shown* However, 
it can also taJke place infornallor throughout the daily life of the 
meditator. Buddha, in his eightfold path, termed this right mirdednoss. 
It requires that one be conscious of everything one does, to attend very 
closely to ordinary activities. Rahula (1959) in '*^Jit the Buddha Taught suggests 
that this right mindedness can be brought about by having the parson "bo aware 

and mindful of whatever you do, physicallly or verbally, during the daily routine 

of work in your life. Whether you walk, stand, sit, lie do^Ti, or sleep, 

whether you stretch or bend your legs, whether you look around, whether you pat on 

your clothes, whether you talk or keep silent, whether you eat or drink, 

whether you answer the calls of nature— in these and other activities you shoiild be 

fully aware and mindful of tho act performed at the moment, that is to say, that 

you should live in the present moment, in the present action." (Rahula, 1959) 
Watts, discussing informal meditatioq, says "Listen. Listen 

to the sound of your own complaint when the world gets you down, when you 

are angry, when you are filling out income tax forms. Above all, just 

listen." (Watts, 1972) This listening is a detached observation 

that should occur without any evaluation or judgaent. 
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The other type of meditation which Ornstein discusses is called "concentrativo 

aeditatiOHf" in which the individual focuses on a single object or 
repetition of a word over a long period of tine in order to reduce 
awareness of the external environment* Sensory stimuli are reduced by 
attending to only one object^ Conceptual coaplexity is introduced 
because conventional cognitive constructs are shut down for awhile, 
Ornstoin (1971) has suggested that concentrative meditation is like 
taking vacation, leaving a situation, turning off one's routine way of 
dealing with the external world for a period, later to return, finding 
it fresh, newf different* Zon tochniqxies for inducing concentrative 
meditation include the koan , the r;onda , and chanting* 

i 

The Koan 

The Zen koan is a means of tuning out the external environment by 
concentrating on a covert verbal riddle. In terms of the psychology of 
awareness, Ornstoin (1971t P» 1^) has pointed out that the kocn is 
an extreme and compelling method of forcing intense concentration on one 
single thought." 

Zen believes that in the search for enlightenment, one's worst 
enemy is often the intellect, which insists on discriminating between 
subject and object, £nlightoa'3ent can never come about through reason. 
Yet the Zen masters of the Uth century noticed that their monks st^nt 
increasing amounts of time in intellactual argumentation. They also 
observed a growing tendency toward quietism and passivity during meditation. 
Therefore, it was necessary to develop a technique which would create a 
psychological impasse challenf^.^: the supremacy of reason and at the same 
time keep the mor*ks awalce. The koan satisfied both criteria i As the 
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reason of unreason t it usod IntoUect to show the llalto of intellectt 
mlzZf it encased tha monks morci actively in the process of meditation. 
As Suzuki observed t "The koan vas the natural development of Zen 
consciousness in the history of human strivings to reach the ulticate," 
(SusnikLt 1959) • 

Daring formal meditation p the Individual concentrates on such 
koans as the following! 

a) Feel the yearning for one's mother before one*8 
conception* 

b) What is the sound of one hand clapping? 

He attempts to find cognitive answers for the questions they raise. 
Bat the puzzle of the koan cannot be assembled by conventional logic. 
The master repeatedly rejects each solution© nntil the disciple 
realizes that enlightenment can occur only when man goes beyond irords 
and reason* The man of wisdom is freed from the bondage of intellect. 
As Watts (1972) observed^ "You can still use ideas, tut you no longer 
take them seriously," 

Chmtini: 

,,, KU I SMKI SKIKI SCKU 
ZE KU KTJ 30:01 ZS SHIaI.., 

This is an excor^jt from an Indian Euddhist sutra, written in 

Chinese pictographs, chanted with Japanese words. Literally translated 

it readsg "Emptiness not different from fora^ Form is the emptinesSf 

^ptiness is the form," Form, which involves the normal t automatic 

way of label^-*^ and looking at the world, ir empty. Emptiness and 

clarity, the nature of the mirror, are full of form and meaning. 

Because of its eniplinoss^ the mirror can accept everything into itself. 

Its eniptin3ss gives it tho fom in which to accept the world (Shapiro, 1971), 

However, the significance of tho chant is not foixnd in the meaning 

of tho words, but in the tiiotion of the sounds, Tho above chant, the 

ERJC Heart Sutra, is composed of sonorous consonantsi S's, Z*s, F*s, K*S| 
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ability to concentrate on the sound and motion of these vowels and 

consonants t Again, it is the attitude that is inportantf the capacity 

to give total attention to the repetition sound on sound. Other 

cbantSf such as the two-syllable OMf can also be used. Ornstein has 

even suggested that an ordinary word such as '*food^' would be a valid 

obant, irovidod it was exocuted with the ri^t attitude. Chanting, 

like the koan and the mondO t should completely fill the individual's 

Qind, so that there is no roosi for ojctraneous stimuli t 

It was as though the essence of oy hoad circled from 
deep insido and ou^ of ny ncuth, first h:illconing up 
to block out everything else, and so it bo cane the 
chant. 

(Anox^ous student* 1972) 



The Hondo 

Kondos are a series of questions and answers which, in their 
intent, are very similar to the konn i pondering the seemingly ridiculous 
exchanges between master and monk also has the effect of removing the 
Individual frOG the confines of conventional, logical intellectual 
constracts. However, nondos are not used in the formal p5sturo| 
instead, they are the result of spontaneous interaction between master 
and pupil, V/hereas the koan is a techniq^de of formal meditation, the 
"Qf^do embodios the essence of infernal meditation. Some examples follows 
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Monkt Yes 

Joshui Then go wash your dishes, 

♦♦♦Puplli How can I escape the bondage of oirth and death 

Hasten Where are you7 

***A nonk cane to Shuzan and asked him to play a tune on a stringless 
harp. The master was quiet for some while, then said, do you 
hear it. 

No, I do not hear it. 

Why I said the master, did you not ask me to play louder, 

i\) ***Whenvver appeal is made to words ^ master, there is a taint. 
What is the truth of the highest order? 

Hasten VJhenever appeal is made to wurds, there is a taint, 
-o) ♦♦♦Where is the one solitary road to being oneself? 

Hasten Why trouble yourself to ask about it? 

f) ♦♦♦Before my parents g;?ve birth to me, where is my nose? 

Hasten When yvu are already born of yvur parents, where are you? 

g) ^♦♦When Ungan was making tea, Dago askedi To whom are you serving tea? 

Ungani there is one who wants it, 

Dogoi why don't you make him servo himself? 

Ungani Fortunately, I am here. 

These questions and answers are teachings which attoapt to point 
directly to the spirit of Zon, As h^is been indicated prcviouslyt Zen 
does not believe in enlightenment by means wf rational discourse, tut 
rather through direct action. Therefore, "Whenever appeal is made to 
vords, there is a taint (d)," Further, direct action takes place in 
everyday activitiosi eating breakfa.Tt, washing dishes (a), Kotaphysical 
speculation is seen as wortnless* As Buddha wrote in hia firat aormon, 
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-Questions which tend not to edificaUon," (S-atra 63» froa Kajjhiaa- 
Nikaya), "The religious life does not depend on tho dofr-a that the 
world is eternal t or not eternal, or whether the saint exists after death 
or does not GxLst after death. For,,, there still reaain birth, old 
age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, erief, and despair," Zen 
does not care about breaking the bondage of birth and death, rather it 
cares "where are yoa (b)" now. The moment is all that is importanti> and 
in this moment, time has no relevance, neither birth nor death (b, f)* 
In this timeless moment, subject-object dichotomies disappear, Ungan 
serves himself the tea# He is subject and object both. They are one. 
And this one is seen, upon awakening, to be egoless. There is no path 
for discovering the self, for it is already within (e). This egoless, 
empty nature, however^ is simultaneously rich and fuUt emptiness is 
fullness, and the stringless harp, like one hand clapping, makes sound (c), 

I^artial Arts 

Historically, the srL-nurai vrarriors went to the Zen masters to 
learn how they might overcome thoir fear of doath and obtain one-point edness 
of mind in battle. Recently, ha^ever, students of Zen (e.g., Eerrigel, 1953) 
have been turning to the martial arts themselves for training in the 
virtues of egolessnoss, inaction in action, and jrlelding. 

For e>Mple, ir. sT«>rdplay, the swordsman must do away vi.th thoughts 

of winning tho contest or displaying his skill in technique (Shigeyoshi, I960). 

Ho must loarn to become egoless, so that he and his svrord are one< ho 

must learn to become liko a mirror so that ho can accurately porceivo 

his opix>ncnt. The fencer, to be succoccful, mist maintriin £2113 ~ the 

mental attitude characterised by absence of the feeling ^'I am doing it." 

^"itts (1953) has observed that this "non-intcrforing attitude of mind 

nstitutos tho most vital element in the art of fencing as veil as in Zen," 



In Ju-Jitsii^ the "rjentla &rt." there are two pi5ScTpTes^r 
the practioner defeats his opponent by yielding to hin. The expert 
must "never Rive his opponent Soae thing to fight against i he nust make 
himself into a koan > a paszle which slips av/ay the more one tries to 
solve it»" (Watts, 1958) Second, the judo expert must know how to 
go ri^t ahead— immediacy of action without deliberation ♦ 

The principle of yielding found in ju-jitsu is also found in the 
newest of the rzarti;:! arts, AikLdo, "the way of harmony*" The Aikido 
expert never fights against an opponent. Rather, he uses his attackei's 
energy for his own success i seeing the direction of the attacker's energy, 
he throws him in that direction. Further, the Aikido master never Ic^es 
his own center of energy (ki). He keeps himself centoredbelovr his navelf 
never lotting his center reach outward, always regaining firm and 
balanced in his actions. F, Doran has compared this defensive art of 
Aikido to a dance. In the dance of Aikido, man learns to keep his 
balance (inaction) while performing action. 

other Zon techniques involve elements of both opsning-up and 
concentrative meditation. These include the tea ceremony, suTOi«>e 
painting, haiku , and fasting, all of which occur in two stages. The 
first stage, which concentrates on the development of right attitude, 
involves the opening up of all senses to the internal and external 
environment. The second Stage, execution of a particular action, 
demands Intense concentration and discipline. 

The Tea Cerenonv 

Historically, the tea ceremony iras useu by Sa^rtirai warriors as 
a refuge from the conctant strain of battle. The ceremony took 
place in a quiot room, apart fi^om the outsido world. Thus, the environmental 
location nado t!:;o tea ccrc:-cny a csnccntrativo meditation, for the stimuli 
of the battlcgrcvnd wore chut out. Literally and s^Tibolically, the v.'arrlors 
Q removed their weapons and washed themselves before entoring the tea house. 
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Althcugb the location of the tea house was physically different 
frca that of the battlofiold, to further assist the sar>umi in 
oUninating mental icagos of vart the cercaony itself was highly 
disciplined and ritualized^ For examplei the act of sipping tea was 
prc:;oribod to tho last detail, and did not vary from day to day, 
Rituali;ied actions induced a stato of intense involvement in the noraent 
to the exclusion of all distractions of the outside world* A contemporary 
reflection of this experience is Paul Reps* poemi •'With a sip of tea, I 
stop tho war." 

Thus the warrior was able to open each of his five senses to the 

ongoing raomenti he heard tho whistle of the tea kettle, smellod the 

incense, tasted the slightly bitter tea, and rested his eyes on tho 

scrolls, flower arrangesients, and surrounding garden. The tea garden 

was designed to contribute to this feeling of expansivoness and openness. 

The sniall t;riLgs were boautii\il as small twigs, and at the same tino were 

the cabodinont of nighty trees. Hillocks had neaning both as mounds of 

dirt and as lofty mountains » The sand, raked to give tho appearance of 

water, was both a still lake and a vast ocean. The entire ceremony 

created a feeling of the infinite by means of the finite, a feeling of 

eternity in the nidst of tiaei a quiet nocient of tinelessness at once 

apart froa and part of the everyday wrld# Thorefoi^, although the 

location made . the tea cerenony a fora of concontrative meditation by 

shutting out battleground stimli, the ceiotiuony itself vas an opaning-up 

meditation on the surrounding onvj.ronnont. 

c9uld 

Just as tho varrior y r*ct appreciate the tea carcnony if his nind vrore 
filled irith iiiar^cs of bittlo, .00 ::ian cr^jinot interact ^,±th his l-iaodi^to 
environaent "^.f h« is preoccupied with other th^Mights. This is illustrated 
ry the foilo'»/ing pavabloi 



received a \iniversity profoscor who caae to iriquire 
about Zen. li:in-in served toao *ie poured his visitor* s 
cup full end then kept on pcurin^o Tho proxessor watched 
the overflow until ha could resti*ain hinself no longer t 
••It is overfull, no noro will {-o in." •'Like this cup/' 
Nan-in r-^sponded, **:r-ou are full of j'^ur own opinions and 
speculations. How can I shew you Zen \uiless you first 
empty your cup." (Reps, 1953) 
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Sunl^ is brush -stroko painting. Initiallyi the artist siakos tho 
paint by stroking hard charcoal in a circular motion on a pioco of stone. 
This process is a typo of concentrativo meditation in which the artist 
focuses on a repetitive cotion over a period of time. This concentrative 
meditation empties his mind so that subsequently ho is ablo to see afresh 
the onvironnent he is going to paint. Through an informal opening-up 
meditationt he tries to panotrato its essencOf the goal being not 
accurate representation t bat rather a mirroring of spirit. When the 
artist 0X'3cut03 tho paintirst his strokes are quick, s^t dolibarato, 
embodying both perfect spontaneity and perfect s>iiJL'-'CO!itrol. 

The painting atteoipts to capture the moving spiritt for nothing is 
static except that which is dead. Suni'^e therefore involves the 

unexpected. In locking at a picture of the Chinese or Japanese masters » 

when one expects a line, it isn't there. Whiteness (emptiness) 

becomes a lake, or a waterfall. 

If the artist is truly like a mirror when be is painting, then 

the picture will reflect his spirit as well as the spiirlt of the object. 

If he allows logic or reflection to come between the brush and the paper, 

the whole wrk is spoiled. Suzuki (1959) bas compared Zen and s\3m±-^ 

to Western philosophy and oil painting. In oil painting, there is layer 

upon layer of paint, reflective construction, as in Western philosophy. 

In Zen, ''life is a s^i^t-^ painting i which must bo executed one for all 

time, without hesitation, wthout intellectually ti on. In thisi painting, 

all corrections show when the ink dries,* Zon seeks to show the fleeting, 

unrero^i table, unr:rar r:ib?.o criractor of life." No corrections, eranuras. 
Or inprovcacnts are allLM-aai as in lixot actions are irrcvccablD. 
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Haiku 

Smith (1963) notes that haiku is a form of meditation. As in 
suxi^Si "the poet opens all his senses to the surrounding onvironment. 
Ke tries to be aware of everything^ to accept all inpats without 
discrimination or differentiation. Thus, his initial attitude resembles 
opening-up mediti:tion. However , the act of writing the haika is 
concentrativot and pays close attention to the details of form and sound. 

In its fonjip the haiku is a sinplei concise style of poetryt 

consisting of only seventeen syllables, grouped in a 5-7-5 pattern. 

Its subject natter if generally derived fro^r^ ni»tur«. In its tone, it is 

characterized by sabl-'wabi (the spirit of eternal loneliness) # As 

Suzuki writes, *'A certain loneliness engendered by traveling leads one 

to reflect upon the meaning of lifo^, for life is, after all, a traveling 

from one unknown to another.** (Suauki, 1959t ?• 285). An example from 

Basho, perhaps the greatest of the haiku masters, follows t 

Ovor the darkened sea 

Only the shrill voice of a fXying duck 

Is visible ~ 

In soft white. 

Under a starloss sky, Basho v:alks alone and lonely along the 
sea*s edg*^. An in^/isible voice appears "in soft white" amidst the 
darkness of the night to tell hli he is not alone. 

This poem illustrates two important aspects of Zen. First, ^he poem 
ifivolvofl a nondifferontiated intermingling of the senses (i.e., stimuli 
were perceived across sense modalities ~ see step 5t meditation section) 
In order to grasp the reality of the experience, all Easho* s senses rrast 

be opc^nt and distinctions between ear and eye niss irrelevant. He 
sees the shrill voice in the dark and hears the voice in soft white. 
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Secoiidp th0 poea is characterized by a quality of egolessness. 
Basho never says "I," We never see hin> yet he is everywhere in the 
poem^ Althou'^h he is concealed by the dark nighty we hear bin, feel 
him, see Wji, "in soft white within us. 

The following huiiku » again by BashCf iXzo shares this absence cf "I 

Breaking the silence 

Of an ancient pond 

A frog junpad into water — 

A deep resonance. 

Where is Basho? On the surface this poem is an objective description 
of observable realityt a pond and a frog which sends vibrations rippling 
through the pond. Bat the pond is also a mirror held up to internally 
reflect the author's mind. The resonance in the ancient pond is Basho 

writing the poem. 

In meditation r the goal is to become empty, like a mirror. To 
write poetry, the artist must also be like a mirror, so that "... he 
€md the object become one. If he and the object are separate, then 

his poetry is not true poetry, but subjective countorfoit. " (^^i^^s^ho, I960). The 
mirror accurately reflects but docs not contaainate with such subjective 
counterfeit as "I" or ego. To meditate (action in inaction) is to 
write a poem (inaction in action). Creativity is an attitude, and can 
exist oven when nothing new is created in the world of things. The 
man of snllghtomient creates a poem by watching a sunset, even though 
he writes no xiords and makes no movement. 
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Fastlnr; and Er\ting 

Eating involves the act of taking in food^ The focus of this 
act is upon external objects. By fasting* the individual ceases 
taking in food and empties his body of excess fat# This causes 
internal bodily- sensations such as hunger, weakness, lightness. Thus, 
fasting may be described as an informal meditation ^rtiich opens the 
person to his internal bodily cues* 

The Zen master, aware of these internal cueSi knows when he 
is hungry and knows when he ie full* Since eating involves the 
taking of animal and/or plant life, he eats only enough to survive, aOd 
no more, Gandhi has observed that to eat laore than ens needf- 
while other people are starving, is like stealing. The act of eating 
itself, however, is not impure/. As George Ohsawa, the founder of a 
macrobiotic diet based on the principles of Zen, maintained* "True 
fasting is not detachment from all eating and drinking. It is strict and 
absoluto attacfaemont to only that which is absolutely necessary to sustain 
Ufo," (Ohsawa, 1965). 

The Zoa nook eats slowly, carefully, and traaquUly, conscious of every bite. 
For him, eating is a form of concentrative meditation in which ha 
focuses on foodi its form, textoro, flavor, ssioll. gy watching 

vh;at a^d how he oats, he effects a type of preventive nedicine, avoiding much 
P^O^sical and mental ill health. As the master Fo--chang said in response 
to the questioni How can one get disciplined i(\ the truth?** i "When I am 
hungry, I eat,'* 
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concoption of nan's potential, and tQchiques for realizing that potontial* 
e.>jcr, for therapists who are not Zen Buddhists, and who do not live in 
a monastery, what is the value of Zen beliefs and techniques? This 
section of the paper is going to exaaine th^it question from three different 
anglesi 1) the caonselor-cliont relationship; 2) specific techniques 
for use in rehabilitati\ro therapyj and 3) prevent therapyt a means of 
educating individuals to positive mental health (a heuristic analysis). 



Counselor'''Client Relationship implications for coujiselor education. 

In the mirror analogy * discussed in the first section of the pa per ^ 
it was pointed out that until the nirror became egoless by losing 
attachnents to "I," and to socially conditioned desires, it could not 
fully participate in the surroxinding environment. However, 
as we also hiave seen^ egolessness does not mean having no sense 
. of self, but rather having such a strong sense of self that cnc does 
not have to question it or worry about it. As Rogers noted, "When 
the therapist can feel freely this strength of t^ing a setsrate 
person, then he can let hinself go niuch more deeply in understa:^:ding 
And accepting because he is not fearful of .losing hinsolf." (Rogers, 1957). 
Greonson reiterates the above point froc: a dynamic perspective, stating 
that the analyst must have a flexible self Image in order to be able to 
relate empathetically to tho patient^ for, he notes, an essential 
prerequisite of empathetic relating is the ability to renounce for 
a tines one's identity. (Greenson^ 19^^)% 

Thus, thore is tho rc^nolution of a seeming paradoxi because the n 
y (i,c»^ or^'^lrj?:.. sclf-trcocc^jipiod) and unmoving (i.e., centor^ac 

^non p'jsconsivo, cvan minded), it is ::ble to acoaratcly reflect and fulDy 
E^^coivo the surroundJjis environment (i.a.i compassion, l^^rmth| empathy). 
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Lesh (1971) tried to test this airror analogy in a study with counselors, seeing 
whether counsolorc increased theii* acciirate eapathy (as aeasured by 
pre- and post-tests of clients on. videc 'tape) toward clients as a 
result of meditation. He hypothesized that sisice ceditation opens one 
to both internal and external experiences! a person vho neditated and 
was open to his own subjective experiences, would not project onto 
or distort the experiences of another. In other words t the ecapty 
mirror can accurately reflect that which is around it. Lesh found 
that the experimental group which practiced meditation over a four week 
period improved significantly in their ecnpathetic ability. The two 
control groups did not. 

Rogers (195?) has noted that the ability to be "sensitively aware 
and acceptant of ny own feelings" is a crucial and basic eler;ent in the 
development of any helping relationship. V/ithout itf the therapist 
projects (e.g.! countertransference) his feelings and beliefs onto the 
cUcntf and is therefore not able to see the world throurrh the clionta 
own internal frame of reference. Meditation t b^'' helping the counselors 
become mox^e aware of thoir own feolings (nii^ror wisdon of €Gptiness)t 
in turn helped them to more accurately reflect the client's problea (wisdca 
of vividityj-wisdon of discrimination). 

Further t meditation helps. the therapist learn how to 
accept the client* s problems non-judgrientally (cirror wisdoa of equali*oss)c 
to stop into the client's frane of reference without evaluating and 
without judging. On the mirror, all is accepted equally and without 
distinction. 
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Finally, ncditation helps te&ch a quality which Rogers has 
referred to as "non-possossive warmth*" Rogers maintains that the 
counselor must be strong enough to remain separate from the clic^nt 
so that ho do0i;xi*t become "downcast by the client's depressioni frightened 
hy his fear, ongulfod by his dependency, enslaved by his love," (Rogers, 195?) 
By gaining a sense of inner peace and centoredness, the counselor is 
Able to accurately and fuUy "experience the deepest and strongest emotions 
that human beings iiave without beccaing fearful or feeling that he must 
do something about the thing he is experiencing," (Lesh, 1971) 

The centered coxmselor can then choose whether he ;^shes to respond or 
remain silent. This use of silence as a psychotherapeutic tool has been 
described by Freud (18^5) » Rogers (1951) • and more recently Ilaslow (1968), 
whovoroto that "The more eager we (the psychotherapist) are to make a 
diagnosis and a plan of action, the less helpful do we become* To give 

is to overcone," (^laslcw, 1968, p, 104), Through the constructive use 
of silence, the counselor is able to actively wait, to hear what the 
other parson h-as to say, to let the client give the ans^.^ers, and work out 
the problem himself. In the words of Zen, the counselor learns to use 
action in inaction. 

In summary, meditation h^ps teach counselors awareness of 

themselves and their own feelings. This self^wareness allows them 

to fully liijton to ond perceive the client's problem, ^^.thout projection 

or distortion. Besides this ability to accurately perceive and clearly 
discriminate, meditation also teaches acceptance and centeredness. 

Therefore, the cuimsolor learns to listen non-judjnen tally to the 

client's problcrii ;:it:iout b';:n : hinr.olf ovor.^hoL'ned by the problem, 
:;o also learns how to bo ;;am tsid oripathotic in a non-sentimental, non- 

Foss**ssive way. 
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A further lmpxicax.if.)n of Zyn lor tlit? cpOOTiSclcr-^ client rclntlor.siiip 
is a froedcn frca diagnostic Ic^bslingg As Maupin has pointed out 
(1965) # Zen nakes no distinction botvraon different types of psycho pathology. 
Behavioral psychu'Chorapy functions on much the same principle, for the 
therapist is not interested in labels and constructs (e.g., depressed, 
manic, psychotic, low self-esteem) | rather the therapist wants to know 
what the label neans, what are the specific behaviors involvedt what 
does the client nean by dspression, by low self-esteem? As we have 
seen, labels are a way of categorizing and fortaulating the limits of 

ordinary awareness (Shapiro and Thcresen, 1973) # For example, Meehl 
(i960) foiind that psychotherapists categorize the patient in the ini'Wiil 
two to four hoxirs, and that this categorisation is enduring after 
twenty four sessions. Additional information w^erved only to confim the 
initial concptoalisation, Hcsonhan did a study In which oi^ht sane 
indr/id^ils voluntarily ad^riittod thansolves to a psychiatric hospital. 
Seven were l--ediately Labeled "schisophrenic" and one was labeled 
""r.nic c'oprocsivoa" These Icbcls influenced the hospital staif^s 
s-absoquent perception of the •'patients'* behavior, vtich though normal^ 
was called "bi^rre,"; "cor.palsive" etc< the labels also influenced 
the staff's behavior towards the "patientr*,"! questions were not 
responded to or ignored j patients wore not treated as individuals, 
bit as Visntaliy dict^rbx^d" diaf:no3tic categories. (Rosenhan, 1973), 

Zen strorsos the importance of seeing the person as a person, not 
as a test rcsi:lt, a diarynosis, a description (Borgor, I962), Too often 
therapist and laj.r.an aliice take the label as the cause of a person's 
: zV:.cr,i^ -v/:'/.'^^ thin an ovcj^sir.plifioJ description of those actions/ they 
thor. interpret subsocuouw W.ui.vlo'v as conf ir-r.ation of the trait or 
^dia;.-: 0.^-10 ia'>3l» Zen, lil-cc c:dL:;tcntial an J behavioral psychotherapies, 
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believes ^!l:lt a porscn is vchat ho doost ho is not tha label vhich describes 

his actions, ThGrcforo, Zen attempts t>o est bej'ondi beneath, around tho 

label to SBO vhat is actually happonin^, to return to original experienco and 

behavior in "H its linedincy. 



farther, Zon suggests to tho therapist that wisdaa in the art of 
living cannot be instillod in th^ client through didactic instruction. 
The studies of Truax and Carkhuff (196.7) indicate that accurate mpathj' 
tends to stay tho sane or decrease among co^ansolor trainees in fornial 
didactic prosrans. It is possible to ask .^th lesh. "Is tho resvat of a 
heavily didactic progran that a 'trained' counselor has no tolerance for 
tho irrational and illogical in his client?" This "trained co'onselor" has 
at his disposal the tools of analysis oiid rational therapy, bat according 
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to Zen thoso tools can never bo used to discover truo wisdoa. 

Watts, in Psyc hotheran-^ East and V/ost (I96I), states that the basic 
position of the Zen nastor is that he has nothing to toachj no doctrine, 
no method, no attainnient or insight. As we have seen, the individual 
hioself has to experience his oto nature. No one can do it for hiai. 
Siddhartha net the Buddha, but left hiji, for Siddhartha had "becoae 
distrustful of teachings and learnings... I have little faith in vords that 
coae to us fron teachers," Siddhartha has to go his owi v^, "not to 
seek another or bettor doctrine; for I know there is none, but to leave 
all doctrines and all teachers, and to reach my goal alone, or die." 
(Hesse, 1951f P* 28), The stress in Zen is on experience. The teacher 
cannot teach wisdom, for "wisdor* is not cor*aunicable. The wisdca vhlch 
a vise man trios to connunicate always souxxis foolish." (Ibid, p. II5). 

''V/ords, teachings, have no hardness, softness, no colors, smells, 
corners, no taste. They have nothing," says Siddhartha, "but vords. 
Nirvana is only a >.-ord." Therefore, all the teacher can do is live the 
life he believes. He cannot connunicate it by words. Ke can only model 
it, directly and frequently nonvorbally, non-cognitivoly. As a Zen inaster 
observed, "Beyond assertion and denial, show me the truth of Zen. Quick, 
quick, or thirty blo;;s for you." The teacher is a master in the sense that 
he has mastered his o\m mind. As the Master Rinzai once said, the true 
man is one \;ho, "entering into all situations, discriminating everything, 
he is not to be turned av.-ay froa what he is..." (cited in Suz^Lki, I96O, p o32). 
In the Buddhist iiorJiztoT/f the disciples see the master in ovory aspect of 
his 3j.fc: how ho eatc, how ho slcors, how ho v;alki;, hew he writes, paints, 
tall:s, meditates. Wisdom is not learned in the therapist's office three 
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Lj to tc:^c[l ii: t\. \l Uo [,\:\\ h.^L!;!::.;; to to;;cih3 iooo o.rchu.ai.,[i ho czn 
c^.:oiii;jtrat3 tjoli? of ;;oLi>-Jiii:;c:iplino and s^lf- ■laI•I^:J;c.:l^--ntr, tuo clit^at 
br.wulf xali J:.:.va to practice and ci^rp-^rioiico *thacu tool^ on his g::.!^ 
tblc r;^:;rd, Fi^D;i:a (:i9cO) ha^; p-^irvccd out tlat cl^a lovo 

cthcr^ ai^d :Ayt iu v.aiah \:o i^uiit n^vo:i» ocauO to i^ivo Uolp xhat 
c:u :.:.vo :d:.::l.:o^' (po 125) 

UL-wrt:.nc3 of I) silonoD as 0, tUci^apoU'cic tool 2) dlrocl:'Ly assoi^^iiinc^ 
l:.-i::;v:u-i^al •^D:^c:^::-cnt^ icoic- trait 1:^1:^1^;^ and tho dangori; oi* dL^Ciinj-idc 
l-b-l^.:^g 3) ::-;::nl^j:i2 r;B;lc-ui::civxiaii:> and coli''-^;::^na2c::iait oidJla in tuO 
o:i:l-.;it^o irvl-r.-! cnviro::-:;nt. ^0 ro:iiTtrcdvio:^^i[f; a :*:Dii-c50yi7itav3p noxi^ 
d2.<''v:coic olk.;:.iit iiita c::unc;olor tVviitiinc prof;:::.i3o 
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Trpllctit ions for r>oh-ibllitativ^:^ Therapy 

Zen can have beneficial effects not only for the counselor, bat 
elco for tne client* In general, the uses of Zen in rehabilitative 
counseling fall into two categories. The first category includes client 
problems which can be a.'nelioratod through the application of Zen 
techniques* The second category emphasizes Zen philosophy and values 
as an alternative nodel for clients who raise questions of lifestyle and 
utlimate meaning* 

Therapeutically, the nost useful techniques in Zen are nedit^tion, 
the kvat , and chanting. Fonnal meditation, practiced twice a day,^5 gives 
the client an emptied mind and a sense of center ednoss and relaxation 
(step four). It can have several beneficial effects on client behavior: 

^•E*f reducing hi'p3i^:^nsion and anxiety; teaching a person how to focus 
attention (useful in cases rcmfjing fruai inipro^/ing student study behavior 
to inprc>iing listening s'ri-lls in intorrrrconal rolaticnsbJLps) f desensitizing 
the jx^rson to hinr»slf and to his o:rtcrnal crA'ircrriOnt; cjtA emptying iA3 
r'r.i l^»y;RhtSt 

Relating to another hunan being in a satisfying, meaningful way Ixas 
always been a difficalt goal to aciiiove (e.g., Frorrja, 1956). In the 
language of Zon, nan b3C0r.es separated fron his follow F.an because he is 
preoccupied with watching hinself relate i he is split into actor and 
self-conscious observer (cnp. step one of ceditation) * Further, he is 
attached to "I,'* and feels he has to defend hinself against others who 
threaten this senso of self. Fomal aeditation tends to increase the 
Individual's openness and recopti%^ty to others. As the Lesh study (1971) 
previously cited L-.dicates, fomal cieditation — by getting the counselor 
in touch with his feelings, giving hia a sense of cgolossness, centeredness, 
ard ovor-ind^cV.osr:, e-ptylric- his nL-.d of thcurhts ~ significcnUy increased 
aocui*ato esipathy. It coi have a ci^.ilar inpcct on client s. Thus, forsuil 
^'^ditation is useful in narital counseling and in facilitating pr,r«^'it- 
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child and peer comunication> both as a means of emptying the mind 

before discussion; and| in itself, as a coaraunication technique which is a silent 

non-cognitive, simple sharing of the self at the most basic level of 

behavior I breathing. In the words of Gandhi, "V/e are frail beings. We 

do not know very often what we say. If we want to liston to the • still 

small voice' that is always speaking within us, it will not be heard if we 

continually speak." 

In addition to improving client perception of others, formal 
meditation can also desensitize the client to himself* This can be beneficial 
in cases of continual self -evaluation, which result either in feelings 
of extreme self-coxisciousness or low self-esteem. The regular practice 
of detached self-observation rod^aces the threat of self -evaluation by 
enablijig the client to regard himself objectively and dispassionately. 

are 

Two common client problems which involve self-consciousness and low self«*esteom/ 
test anxiety, and amdety over public speaking. Heichenbaum (1971) points 
out that test-anxious persons "by means of self-statements, cause a 
division of attention betvreen self and the task." Instead of simply 
doing the task - direct action, without encumbering self-evaluation - they 
vorry about performance, and are preoccupied with feelings of loss of 
status and esteem, anticipation of punishment. Public speaking also 
results in a surge of self -consciousness, a preoccupation vdth self rather 

than with task. Both of these reacti^ons may be compared to the reactive 

sUv^blinr effect vhach chGTACtorises stop one of :::cditation. The 

locr^^tnr on breath vhich Ov-^ravr^ c.irinr; Sorrjil r::edit:atioh has the effect 
^'i :rv;:rirr in "Uio cl:....-.- \..-:o->';..:.;:.vC:i:;oJi; oi' :;ir.:i " (c,:p. ::;;Grdpl:iy) 
vhich r.llo>;3 hi'i to Ls rally irivolvod in the t^:;:: ^ndl ronov\-?s tho 
j(^rJ.->,M:- rcacxivo .vt-v^bljjti^ effect. 



By practicing for^ial r.editation two tines a dayt the individual has 
two fixed points during which he can desonsitizo himself tc the 
envTXonmontal stresses vhich have previously occurredt as well as to 
••things on his mind," Further, by relaxingt gaining a sense of centorednesst 
and etuptying his cdnd of distracting thoughts, he is Koro able, at 
subsequent points in the day, to detect tensions and disturbances* Thus, 
formal meditation facilitates a behavioral functional analysis of the 
environnent, because it providGS the client with the eaptiness of mind 
necessary to accurately perceive the onvironaentg 

The crowded urban environment, the fast pace of contemporary life, 
the frequent opportunity for interpersonal conflict often prove 
stressful for individuals and result in feelings of tension, anger, 
frustration, or helplessness. To alleviate the persistence of such 
feelings in the client, he can bo encouragodi first, to identify both 
internal and external cues of tension, angor etc.j then, either to 
practice infomal meditation of focused breathing, which will both 
relax hin and desensitize him; or, to practice concentrative meditation 
on an object, which ^>^ill turn his concentration inwards (cnp. Doitean, I966*, 
Anandi, hina, and Singh, I96I), thereby shutting off environsontal stinxai* 

If the client sees hiaself beginning to engage in a maladaptive 
behavioral sequence, either as the result of tension or hnbit, he can 
use the concept of the kwat to interrupt it, through the TiOntal image of 
a blow and the shouting of a covert wordt e.g., Stop, Hoi The effect 
is to interrupt, in a very startling and non*refloctive nannor, all actions 
in procTCGC. This inpoccd intorniption (Hicchel, 19C3) or forced 
Diediation (Prc-iiaclc, I965) can bo used in the treatment of such diverse 
behaviors as faco-piciclng, nail-bxting, overeating^ niarital arjjunoat, and 

O 
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focused breathing and detached self-observation csin then be used as a 
method of relaxation to reduce anxiety and to oaapty the mind of thoughts ^ 
Tfie folloving j-jiradi^ results i 

1, Target Bahavior (T3) stimulus? 2, Labelling TB stimulus as 
e.g.f food, an arcunent, inability "antecedent" to Aaladaptiva 
to control external enrironaent behavioral chain j accarate 

functional analysis of 
environmont fr^cilitatod by 
fomal meditation 

3* K^^t t forced mediation to 

interiupt maladaptive response ^, Informal breath meditationt 

vhich functions as a competing 
response 

— (Shapiro, 1971« modified from Hoaae, I965, llahoney, 197o) 

person 

Breath meditation is, in effect, a competing response in that it relaxes the/ 
and give hin ^ sense of centerodness and self-control. Further, breathing 
is the simplest and most fond amen tal behavior that nan performs* 
If he wore not able/ breathe, 1>3 vouldn't be alive. If h3 didn't breathe, 
he couldn't got angry or tense. Vihon the individual bscomes anxious., his 
response is a \cn.t f v:hich rcninds him that he is "just breath," and ensiblcs 
him to roturn to that simple behavior of breathing. 

Chanting as a therapeutic technique serves two functions. On the one 
hand, in a group context, it is an effective way of shai'ing, at a 
non^cognitive level, a sense of tmity and wholeness with others. For 
use with individual clients, chanting can reduce obsessive negative 
thoughts by establishing a competing response. Chanting focuses the mind 
on repetition of a word and thus rer.ovcs all other thoughts. It has the 
advantage of coaling directly and non-cocnitively with the problcn, and 
does not in\*olve the cj.iorit. in logical ^Oialysis or reiloction on his 
behavi.or, vrf^ich ni^ht easi3y increase the frequency of negative thoughts, 
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In addition to Vio application of Zen techniques to specific client 
problonsi Zen is orton UGoful in the counseling situation siiap3y because 
it provides a different viewpoint and nay s^ake the client out of his own 
perspective 0 In a world in which nan is often alienated and isolated 
frora others, in which he strives for goals that he is beginning to find 
tmsatisfying (e.g., a second car, a color TV), nany people who seek 
vocational counseling are unsure how they want to live. They are rejecting 
conventional values of achievoaient ai^d up.'ard mobility < often, the most 
crucial factor in their vocational decision-naking process is less salary 
or the chance for promotion, and mora the total lifestyle implications of 
the job. Zen provides an alternative value structure emphasizing 
simplicity, unity with nature, non-striving, and non-attachment to 
possessions which nay provoke clients to reconsider thoii* own lives and 
the direction they nay eventually want to pursue wittiin society. For 
example, the ogolessness of the wise nan frees him from the constraints 
of conforaing to a proscribed societal rolo. Such an attitude challenges 
conventional limitations on sox role, and suggests u c<\tplete fluidity 
of function and aspiration between the sexes, (j. Shapiro, 1972} 

By way of illustration, let us examine in greater detail how Zen 
philocophiy might be employed as a therapeutic tool . Contemporary man 
frequently feels uncreative, a cog in a vast, complicated machine. V/hen 
he expresses these feelings in the counseling setting, the therapist 
can present him with an alternative way of vievdng the world in which 
every aspact of life, even the most monotonous and dull, can be seen 
creatively. For c:campler studios shw that, according to a measure of 
£EG alp!ia, Zon monies while iioditatinj; can respond at the sane level to a 
series of identical sti-mli (hasamatsu & Hirari, 1966) .Further -e- 
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TOrecony teachbs that ovon vhon all externals are held constant, the 
experionce itself is ncrj becaiise ve ourselves have changed* Both haiku 
and su-nii'K3 are useful tools for expressing this eternally creative 
interaction of man and his environnient. 

Zon helps teach the person what Fronm (1959) has called "the creative 
attitude." This creative attitude is the condition of every creation, 
but "it can exist even though nothing new is created in the vorld of 
things. It is the abiU.ty to see jor be avarej and to respond." (Frccm, p. W). 
Zen teaches that for the nan of vicdon, the act of breathing in itself 
is creative. By siraply vratching the sunset with complete attention, as 
a perfect mirror, he can create a poem about the sunset, although he 
wites no vords and makes no movement. 

Another example may be helpful. In our technological, goal-oriented 
society, emphasis is placed on accoraplishmcnt, progress, order, controli 
in short, on action. Our society encourages us in directions which 
confirm our compatoncy ~ closing a profitable business deal, establishing 
a satisfying parsonal relationship, winning a prcaotion, meriting 
societal recognition and approval. However, nothing in our society 
trains us to deal with failxire in those areas. V/e are encouraged to 
believe that we are competent, in control of our lives, al^:ays able to 
act. Yet in the face of so much we remain helpless and frustrated — 
the death of a loved one, the blocking of a long-anticipated goal, the 
continuation of poverty and war, a malfunction in the very machines 
designed to enhance our sense of efficiency, waiting in line at the 
market, Sorictlmes, in ::act, v:o are powerless. In combatting these 
feelings of frustration and helplessness, vrhich are both corollary and • 
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cAuse of such complaints as deprossiour diffuse anxiety, and excessive 
sttessf the Zen concept of action in inaction is particularly relevant. 
The ability to st?e action in inaction involves learning to accept the 
helplessness of old age and death, and other developaents beyond oiir 
control. Training in the art of sitting produces an interior, personal 
sense of coapetence and conterodness, even in the face of great external 
helplessness. The individual discovers action in inaction by realising 
that ho retains control over the attit:u.d9 he >?ill take toward help.\essnes5o 
(cf« PVankl, I!an^s Search for Meanin g;). 

The ability to see action in inaction is used in the East both as 
a means of relaxing (cap. the relaxation pronom of Hocrae, 1971) and a 
means of becoming aware of the intracacies and niraculousness of one's 
bo<^y. To thus constructively sit cay be very beneficial, given the 
reality of an increasingly technological society in which there are 
fciror j;>bs, nore automation, and generally less direct participation in 
life itself. The problem of coping with leis\ire time (llace, I96 ? ) is 
a re^l one. Because our culture glorifies action, silence and inactivity 

are seen as signs of old age, boredom, aivd death. People feel they inust 
keep busy somohowt if they have a free Goment, they turn on the radio 
or TV, road the newspaper. Studies ( bari: , 1971» cited in Gomick and 
Moran, 1971) indicate that depression in niddlo-aged women stems in part 
from their hav^ig nothing to do once they hi'.^^ been freed fro:u the raising 
of children. Similaily, the suicide rate among males increases dramatically 
at retirement age, as the spectre of leisure tiie approaches (Tulsa, 
C'laahcna study, cited by L;!:ole5, 1972). lloditation trains pt'Ople in tho 



art of sittingi how to actively do nothing. Thus trained, the client 
can regard his entire life as "action in inaction, and inaction in 
action," sir:\iltanco^jsly a retirement and an activity. 

The obverse side of the Zen value of action in inaction is the value 
of inaction in action. Should the opportunity present itself to take 
action, the centeredness of inaction allows the individual to act with 
calmness and acceptance. Training in the art of sitting (action in 
inaction) teaches the client to fors:iulate goals flexiblyi i«e., to set 
goals, yet at the sane tlno not to strive for the accomplishment of these 
gCaTo fA tVti> expense of equaninlty. Vferthloss future-orienting often 
becomes a problea for students who are afraid of taking an exam, asking 
for a date, their upcoming graduation, or their lack of dear vocational 
goals. The counselor can stress the 2on idea of living fully in the 
moment by modeling present-oriented behavior and encouraging the client 
to b3come more aware of his present feelings and options. Thus, in 
sit\iations vrhich ran^o from tost-taking t-o future planning, the client 
con learn to dotach himself from "the fruit of his actions," and thereby 
involve himself fully in the action itself without uselessly worrying 
about outcome. 

The above examples of creativity, action in inaction, and inaction 
in action are meant to illustrate v^ays in which Zen values can have a 
rehabilitati'/a function iriresponse to the client's oim dissatisfactions 
\rxth his present mode of life. In the next section ue turn to 
implications of Zen values and techniques for preventive therapy, both 
in torr.z of on'/ironnontal rnnip^lation and 0fbc:?tiDr.al innovation. 
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Implications for' Praventi'^re Therapy 

By encouraging societal norms and social structures vhich are 
"health-giving"! and by teaching methods of copinjwith stress and flexibly 
adapting to new situations, the therapist effects a type of "preventive 
medicine/' This section will look at the implications of Zen values for 
the construction of a healthy environmenti; . and at the implications of 
Zen's conception of the healthy parson for educational change* 

Envircnmentv^.l ma nimlatlon 

The recent vork in personality theory (e*g,i Mschelt 1968? Endler 
and Hunt, 1968^ Moos, 1969) and in behavior modification (e^g,, Bandura, 
1969} Yates, 1970) stresses the crucial influence of environaent on 
Individual behavior ♦ For this reason, social ecolo gists such as Barker 
(1968) and Hoos (196S, 1971) have attoiipted to find means of classifying 
human enviroauonts in order to promote optimal conditions for work, learning, 
and leisure. As Mischel states, "If the environment submits a person to 
excessive stress, insufficient gratification 5 confusing and conflicting 
demands, frustrating routines, it can create havoc in human lives more 
quickly than any therapy can repair,** (lilschel, 1971, Pt ^9)e 

Zen has long recognized the importance of environment in creating 
positive mental health in the individual. For example f the rooms of the 
Zen monastery are simple and micluttored, so that there are few distractions 
and each task can be focused on fully (e.g., the tea house or meditation 
hall). This has obvious implications for several settingst e.g., student 
study behavior could be ir3.pro\^ed by red^acing the distracting stimli 3ji 
the study area, thereby decreasing the number of stimuli (e.g., television, 
radio, etc.) vhich compote for his attention during a specific task. In 
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industrial settings, an undutterod room would be useful as a type of 
"tino-out"* fron vork. This time-out %iorald not bo a ponishnent, in contrast 
to its use in boliavloral therapi^f hcwevert as in behavioral therapy, it 
would remove the individual fros tension-producing stimuli and situations, 
and allow hin to relax in a relatively stiaulus-free environaent (e»g«, 
Patterson, 1971) • 

Further, Zen's emphasis on a life of simplicity and the accumulation 
of few possessions provides a means for decreasing the gross consumption 
and over choice of Anerican society, thereby reducing the nunber of sticiuli 
with which each person has to cope. If this were to occxir, each iteca 
rotuiining in the environment could then be focused on and appreciated fully* 

Finally, Zon stresses the iinportanco of a natural environment for 
the dovelopr^ent of positive mental hoalth, in which the individual can 
op3n up and relate to nature. Such an onpliasis suggests the creation of 
parks, roads unencumbered by consumer-oriented billboards, and perhaps, 
in school or irork settings, a type of tea garden in vrtiich the person cculd 
simply sit or wander freely in nature 

Educationj innovn.t-\on: Soci^lir.rition t>D what? 

For all its drawbacks (e.g.. Holt, 196n; C. Rogers, 196Si G. Brown, 
1971), tlia edacational sj'^tcm has boon, and for the most part rer^ins 
the great hope of preventive therapy. It provides a unique opportunity 
to innoculate chi?. on at an early age with "psychological antibodies" 
(lleichunbaum, 19'^ which will later protect them agc^inst the stresses 
and dilc:i-:as oC It life. KowGvor, bDfore di;:cussi-ng tho implications 
of Z-n icr c±^- it ±z fir^it nooossary to briefly cxrmino tho 
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current goals of American oducational institutions to discover how they 

33. 

have chosen to answer the quostioni "Socialisation to what?" 

Bruce Bidr'lo, in Rc-ilitios of Trr.chin p; (1970) » points out that "less 
than one-half of one percent of classrooa tine is spent on matters that 
deal with feelings and interpersonal relationships," (Adaias and Biddlot 
197if ?• ^2), Flanders has called the classroom an affectional desert* 
Norms which are encouraged (after Dreebent 19tfi) include Independence i 
self-reliance and individual accountitdlityi Achiovenient t aastory of the 
environment (and often of others) < competition with a standard of exceUoncej 
yniver rKalisn-Styg cif jetty t in Universalisra, individuals are treated as 
belonging to a category (e.g. » people are labeled according to status 
and ability) ^ conversely > the individual learns to acknowledge the right 
of others to treat hin as a category^ Specificity involves liaiting oneself 
to displajdng a snail portion of one's personality in a particular 
organiMtional setting, Dreoben points out tliat each of these norms has 
both a potentially healthy and a potentially dangerous aspect. For 
example t Universalim-Spocificity nay allow the individual to adapt to a 
variety of social situations in which only a part of hinself is invested ^ 
on the other handt it nay cause hira to feel a sense of personal alienation 
and isolation in huaan relationships, Sinilarly, Achievcaent can cause 
a sense of castery and acccnplichnentt or a sense of inconpetcnco and 
ineffectiveness. 

Hopefully, the teaching of such Zen values as egolessness and of 
such Zen techniques as nodit-ation vould allow the educational systoai to 
retain the bt^neficial cjAlities of tho above norn\s while ameliorating? 
thoir iL'ihcalthy qUAii\>ij:;, . cr c;:u::plo, students cuuld bo t^iucht to 
adapt to a variety of situations and cir/foluincously be able to fulily 
ER^Cl^'te in all, of thor*, Thoy cc^ild loarn values of sharing and cooperation 
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as well as cooipotitioni of unity as veil as soparatonoss. They could 
develop the ability to sit quiotly doing nothing and also the abdlity to 
perfom achiovenents, acccnplishments, and mastery with even-aindedness, 
tranquility, and non-attachnont to the fruits of these actions. In this 
vay, students could learn a fle:d.bility of actions e.g., to thirJ:, using 
labels, constructs, categories, when the situation required itj and to 
abandon the intellectual node when it was unnecessary. 

By studying meditation, students could learn techniques both for 
turning off distracting environmental stiriuli (e.g., the koan, the chant) 
and for opening up awareness to natui*e, to other people, and to one's 
own self. In this way, the concept of education would be extended to 
include discovery of and confrontation with the self; and with questions 
of death, the meaning of existence, and personal values. 

The opening-up aspect of tieditiation coiild also be part of training 
aimed at teacl-dng students to recognize and copa with lx>th internal and 
external stress. Such training would be useful in conjunction with 
discrininativo training (i.ii., in functional analysis of the en^/ironsient^ ) 
Ferster (1972) in this regard no'i:es that "outsight," or *pcrceiv±n<j the functional 
relationship botjoen one's own behavior and the elements of the environment 
that control it," is possibly the nost significant and difficult skill to 
acqulrot This awareness is the individual's major defense against 
external nanipolation. For it is only when n person can see how he is 
conditioned, see what consequences and cues shape his behavior (e.g., 
peer pressure, Asch^l955) that he can develop a personal corality. As 
Frona points out, bofcro a porson can act accordijig to his o\m conscience, 
he must have transcended the Units of xhe society into which he was born. 
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For this reason, Delpido urees that students be taught awareness of their 
owi aental and bohavioral activity and chcvn how to use their intelligence 
in deciding \.1iich bchnvioral deteminants to accept and which to reject. 
(Delgado, I969, p, 255), Meditation teaches a method of unconditioning 
oneself to societal conditioning^ in tv^ vaysi firsts one loams to spend 
time with oneself ^ apart froa society? second, the detached self •observation 
learned through the practice of neditation teaches the individual about the 
process by which he is conditioned and therefore provides the foundation 
of morality (cf. Kallcwell, 1916.). 



This discussion of educational innovations has approached the 
question of the healthy porson from a values pars pec tive, suggesting 
some qualities (perhaps necessary, but not siifficient) v+.ich the healthy 
porson should have in his behavioral repotoire. It iias searched for 
Allport's "o'Jight,** the goal to-.^ard which teachers, counselors, and therapists 
should strive (Allt^rt, I96I, p. I52). 

We have attcnptod to locate this *'ouj^ht" in tha nan cf vdsdon, the 
healthy porson of Zen, In siumary, this parson is av^^re of his every action. 
Ho knows both his own feelings and internal enviroa^nont and the elements 
of tho external environment that control him. Through neditation, he has 
det-ictod and bocctrae free froa all conditioning and habitual erriotional 
rosponsos, in tlCs way, he is self-H±Lsciplii:'.Ll, ;dth not a hair's breadth 
between will — \rfiat he says — and action what he does. He has learned, 
in Kanfer*s terns, to "control the variables that alter his own behavior^" 
(Kanfcr, 1972), 

This self-awareness is a type of detached self-observation in which 
J?^" individual is able to see hiiisclf dicpacGionatcly, without tiaking any 
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judy3ient-?> loarning to dotach liiaself fron his self# The stuabling 
effects cf this celf-^^onsciausnoss are overcome by increased self- 
consciousnoss* In tiiis way, as we have seen, the person learns to 
desensitise the self to the soli^i and is tfaereiore able to act 
intenselj^ in day-to-day living (Suzuici, 195^1 absolute subjectivity) 
at the sane time that he is able to maintain awareness of his activities. 
Subject and object are sinoltaneously different (i#3#» man as both 
actor and observer) and the sane (i«e»i Dogo, in the Eondo on page 
serves hinsolf tea). By desensitizing the self to the self, tte individual 
becomes relatively egoless, not having to >rorry about enhancing his ego. 
through the societal role he performs or the possessions he accunulates. 
This reali^tion, as we have pointed out, is, in fact, the realisation 
of man's highest ego. The healthy person, because he has no ego and is 
not attached to the fruits of his actions, is free to act 
without regard for its consequences. It is this attitude \diich, again 
paradoxically, allows hin to do every action and to fully relate to 
others and to his onvironuent. 

Other qualities of the healthy person include the ability to open 
to the cnvironncnt and to close oneself to the environment; to think 
(using labels, nanes, and concepts) and not think (thought-stopping); 
to act assertively (inaction in action) and to wait in silence (action 
in inaction), doing bath ;7ith a non-striving attitude and cj^oal 
equaninityi ho can control his nind by conci/itratod focus and he can 
play with his nind by the use of vis\ial inagery and fantasy. To the 
health;*- person > brcathin?^, sittirs, painting, poetry-witing, thinldjag, 
not thiJi!djig, driiikLn^ toa are the socr, ail ar-r? creative acts. The 
healthy parson is truly the "artist of life,*' 
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1, Traditional behavioral and dynamic thoorios have not emp^iasized the 
importance of ^'positiw r.ontal health" but have focused almost exclusively 
on* symptom removal. Recently, hov^evert certain theoreticians have 

tried to bridgo the z^p by d3V3loping a bona\d.oral humanism (Thoresen, ly'?3j 
Staats, 1972)< and a '^hunanistic psychoanalysis" (e.g, Frcsia, I960) 

2. Others vlao have explored Zen and its relationship to psychotherapy coanseldiig 
include V/atts, I96I; Kondo, 195S< Maupin, 1965< 1962{Lesh, 1971>^Gr6srt 1962 

3* For a more in depth discussion of id psychology^ ego psychology^ 
and social learning thooryia) personality t.heory{ b) view of disease 
otiologj'j c) therapeutic techniques? see D. Shapiro, 1972a4 also table in appendix 

4. For a more detailed discussion of relationship between emptiness ( svinyata ) 
and fullness ( tathata ), see D.T, Susuki, 1959 

5t The concept of consciousness as a mirror has been elaborated on by 
Omsteint 1971| as follovsi "The mirror allovs every input to enter equally, 
reflects each equally, and cannot be timed to receive a special kind of 
• input. It does not add anything to the inpat and does not txirn off 
receptivity to stimili. It coos not focus on any particular aspect of 
input and retone back and forth, but continuously admits all inputs 
equally,.. ..(p. 19^) 

6. For cocnparison of Buddha's view of awareness with existential and 
social learning theorists view of awareness, see Shapiro and Thoresen, 
1973 

7. Ornstein has discussed the effect of "desire" on our ordinary awarenesst 
When n:an 'wants scmething, he tunes out other stiouli which are not 
■ related to that ^rant^ The practice of 'Psychological non-artacrjuent" 
"can be ccnsidored an additional way to rcnjove the nomal restrictions 
on inpats. If there are no desires, there is loss of a bias at any 
one no:aent to tune perception, our awareness of the external cnvirornant 
becomes less restricted, less of an interaction, and luore like a mii^ror." (1977., 
p. 199) r{e notes that if ■ one needs nothing fr-o.'n another person or from 
the external onvironnent— prestige, sex, food, love— then one can 
exist for then like a mirror. 

Cfo^ Naranjo (1971) has also cczmented upon the importance of non- 
attachnentf stating that it is the source of the healthy person's 
ability to stand on his own, not mictal-riLng his identity -Po-p that of an 
owner of thinf^s, or a porfomer of a cortc.in role. "It is also the 
source of a basic in^-^ct:cndcnce from others which is, in turn, the 
proroquisiti for true relationships." (1971f Pt 108) 

lb. The socdal learning theorist Flanfer (1972) has noted thtit although 
the concopt of self is a r.^^^h (e.e., Skinner , ?.953f 1972) » cannot 
ir.;:Oro ^uo Tact t.hr:t couple believe in zh?. nrta r.nd lipht, wars ar.d 
personal feuds b^causi3 of it. ?crh:ips it is too bold, but it scons ^ 
worth su^^nostinn; that if people could be reeduca'ced to \dGW the self 
3J1 a bolirri. oral— Zen Biiddhict fra:^.Gwork— i.e. , the self is a r.yth<» an 
O illusory creation of Iho seventh sense—that all r.ankind \iVu3.d bocoine 
ERJC egoless and wars woxild csase. 
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Additional notes ( ccn* t) 



8t In Chinese the unconscious is the word "caind" ( hsin ) or "self -nature*' 
The word mind is composed of tvo Chinese characters! -jl- 

q" is the character for sound (litorallyt 
the sun rising), 'is^' is the charater 
for heart. 

Satorif or taaking the unconscious consciousi is to hear one's truo 
Eelf» to hear the sound of one's hearti tho mindt Traditional 
Western dichotojiies such as i>3scartes' mind-body distinction^ or 
reason vs. emotion obviously have no meaning in this context. 



9. This concept of ogolessness has also been described by A« Maslow» 

Haslow no to 3 that d:rinf; prrik idr;ntity sxu3ricncQs "the rroategt attr.inrsGnt 

of identityi autonoay, or self-hocd^ is itsolf # sicroltaneousiy a trancconoing 

of it5olf, a going boyond and above self-hood e The person can then 

become relatively orjoioss,** (llaslcw^ 1965, p. 276) Thus tho goal 

of solf«ostcea$ Hornoy*s real self, Haslow 's self -actualized person. 

Zen Satori, is both an endpoint, and a path by which it transcends itself ^ 



lOt An excerpt froa Siddhartha provides an illustration of the concept 
of inaction in action* Siddixarth says to Kai:!ialat 

"Listen, Kamala, when you throw a stone into water it finds 
the quickest way to the botton of the water. It is the same when 
Siddhartha has an al^, a goal. Siddhartha does nothing, he waits, 
ho thinks, ho fasts i but he goes through the affairs of the world 
like the stono through the water, without doing anjrthing, 
without bestirrir.g hijnself. He is drawn and lets hl'^iself fall. 
He is drawn by his goal, for he does not allow anything to enter his 
mind which opposes his goal. That is what Siddhartha learned 
from the Sar^anas ( ascetics ). It is what fools call nagic and 
what they think is caused by demons. Everi'man can perforji nagic 
everyman can reach his goal, if he can think, wait, 'fast/' (2esse, I95I, 

P. 50) 

This V'^aric'' asto-J.ndod Kara.f?wri.Td > "Siddhartha always seeoied to 

be playing at basinessj it never nakes an lapression on hli^ it novor 
nastors him, !.e never fears failuro, he is aever worriod about a loss...'' 
(Hesse, I95I. P. 5^) ' 
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Addlt lonAlJJj)tes (con't) 

\C% ■ Zen acknowledgos that nian vants to know his liaits, aiid that onco 
ho has achieved basic substenance, he ^all search be;A>ndf to learn wito 
ho can farther boco-j.e, Not by chance, the Cciinose ideograph for 'learn" 
is a nose (representing: the self) above whicn are wingsi to learn is 
to have the self soar* 

Hovroveij this learning mist be?in 'rrita the basic action of inaction, 
so that the learner doesn't becoine liVce Icarus , soaring beyond on 
vax wings vrithout a bace (action \ri.tho^at ar.iiction). Hatha ^^^^^a is an 
eastern technique vhicti provides an excellent oxa.'cple of a healthy process 
of learning. In hatha yoga, the goal is not to be able to do a 
cociplox, tiri.sted contortion of the bodyj rather, the goal is to 
perform the exorcise with calinness and acceptance (inaction in action) ♦ 
The individual shorold not be inflexible in his goal sotting, therefore K^. 

able to stop his actions at any ncr.ent and return to the supine 
position (action in inaction). If eo^uanioiity and balance are baorificed 
to accQ^nplishment of a spocific posture, although the posture nay be reached, 
the exorcise has lost its purpose* Thus, yoga is both action in inaction 
and ir*action in action, 

iiach day tho inaividual tests his limits, tries to go a bit beyond, 
and then surrenders to the supine position. In this way perfection is 
seen as a playful game of beccaing which iuis no relevance to ego or faaie. 

11, At this point it seeitis import^t to clarif;/ teras. Awareness 
simply moans conscious of, or noticing, Stunbling self-conscicusness 
refers to a reactive effect that occurs when the individual self-observes 
his own behavior, /m example of this occurs in step one of neditation. 
Another exanp2.o is the story of Freddy the Catepillar. Freddy, vfhen 
asked by tho butterfly how he r^nacod to co-crd inato all one hundred 
- legs, self^observed his logs and stimbled, Self-^consciousness, 

self«-av;areness nomally refer to ordinary awareness, unless otherwise 
stated. They involve uso of co;rnitive constructs about tho self, 
habituation to sensory dat.:?'4 highly rabioctivo, enotionally charged 
involveraent viith the self's actions. 

As pointed out in tho naLn body of the text, detached self- 
observation differs from ordinary awareness in two respectsi 1) it 
is dolberate; and 2) it is liiore dispassionate and non- judgmental. 

11a, Martin Bu.b9r has eloquently r*ade this point in his book Ir/"';ii* 
Ho notes that the world of I-it consists of the labels and cate-iVr'^o:: 
we assign to objects and other peoplo. These are necessary for s^jrvival. 
But, E^ibor says, the nan who only uses labels j v.iio only sees people 
and nature as objects, who only lives in the world of I-it, ''is not [full^^ 
hunan/* (&aber, 1970, p. 85) for nanes and labels hide the ''thouness" 
of an cbjoctt 

I contemplate a tree. I can accept it as a picture t rigid 
pillar in a flood of li::l:t, or splases of green traversed 
by the gentleness of blud-silver ground. 

I can fool it is novcronti xhi flooring veins arouj-jd the sturdy, 
stri'>drig coroi tho .Tjcr.inr^ of The rcotS| tho fcreathiiig of 
the loaves, t!ic infiiiito cc::;:ercG with earth and air; and 
the gi'owii'ig itself in tho dar/j^.ess. 

I can assign it to a spacies and observe it as an instance, 
^ with an eye to its consu^acticn and its way of life. 
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I can ovorcome its uniquGnsss and form so rigorously that 
I recognize it only as an expression of a IUw,#, 

Througho^at all tliis the tree recnains toy object, and has 
its place in tine and space, its kind and construction. 

But it can also happen, , .that as I conte^iplate the tree 
that I am drawn into a relation, and the tree ceases to 
be an it«, , 

This does not require me to forego any of the modes of con- 
templation. There is nothing that I must not see in order 
to see, and there is no teovdedge that I must forget. 
Everything, picture and r.ove^riont, law and number, species 
and instance' are included and inseperably fused, (Bubor, 1970, pp, 5S-9) 



to K'ords and liio's in Jcv/ii;h relir-^ion. For example, the Old Tostar-ont 
is A bcoI< primarily iritonciod to ennrar^^orate laws of dail^^ behaviori f -xri 
intorco\irse to eating r:oals, Lil:cwi;;e, in the Tost^r.cnt (orgtJchn 111) 
words are f:iven zhe ^one G^^istitus as roalit-yt In tho beginning war; the 
word, and the icord .^-ras '.-dth God, and the v:ord was God, 

P',iborf in rcactr.n'" sr^ainst the ovC':'r;nT;hais on words, ar:d stro;;oir.r^ tho 
fjnp'.^rtar.oo o:? e:*p.'^.r-lcr.:'3 '.'itl-iO'it rCiivIs, is vary r::.ot\ in tr,o ::^r:ti!vn 
traditf.orx. For e-:x:Apio. :ar;«»tr.o \Tjr'y':o in tho '^f:}^-^\S^lF:^ '''^^•^ 
t^o a;hi.:;h cr.n b:; r:.j-;-d ir r-ut t':i'> (iiot;: v'^{': i ;;cro arc^ 

thrortdr; of lac'-i.'jc^* s :v--::-.a ovc^n v\lth:ln th? Old Toe t^ir-ont, /or 
' crnnplo-, God r^ays ''I that I rcV' (i,o,, n:cv:;lcss, bcyc^nd ccncopt). 



12, The process by which this "dotachod self-observation*' occurs is 
the follov.dngj a) \ho person roist bo iiblo to forri a covert Ir^ge of 
himself porformin? an ^c^ion ±n the ongoing present while at the sa^io 
time continuing; to porfcrm that ac^icn, (A person could also label the 
situation by a covert cratcment^ e.g,, look at me argiaing ^uth my wife 
now. Although this labeling helps acccv/ipHsh "dotached solf-observation" 
it does not seem as effective as iTjxr^ory, for word !!abols do not cover 
the variety, shados, and ambiguities of situations that in fact exist, 
and therefore do not ^ivo as accurate a reprcssntation as do covert images,) 
(cf, footnote 21), b) the person must be able to remain aware of 
his breathing (letting his "center" sink to oelov; his navel) as he 
performs daily actions. In effect this is a type of relaxation training 
which, coupled with a), allows for a desensitis^ation to the self* 

By desensitising t*..:? self to the self, the person, learns to act 
with awareness (icG,, ducached sQlf-K)bfiGx^ation) bat \dthout a stumbling 
sol£-ooncrv:\)r. effect. Further, this tyro of dcit^chad 5c-lf«i)b^:er/ation 
toaciicr. tho p?rL*cn to cvcjzo r.^.r:,ro of tr.3 process ox' a::aronossi for 
oc'ir.nplo, to notico \:i:on no rjaoixuates to a tack (e,gf, breathing, in 
stop two of meditation), (c.ft footnote 23) 
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13 • These authors are not able to ro solve tho paradox of Zon attitude 
torard raturo with ^ho Zen art of flower ^rraiting* Ikebr> na , In ilro bana 
flowers arc plackod in ordor to placo ther. In a hoae or a tea houce^ 
This seenis Duch liko Tennyson's plucking the flowor. Obvious difforencos 
are tho Zen ''non-intolloctual' approciation of the flwor, as well as 
the abjJLity to *'se3 tho fio'.;cir ^he five hundreth tine as it was seen 
the first tirie," However i tho only way around the act of plucking itself 
seens an artificot i»o,p tho flcTwer arranf^crs pluck flowers not 
as corquerorsf bat with the *'right attitude," of respect and reverence* 

I^cl. Each school of therapy p as we have seen, has a personality theory and 
a conception of roan upon which it basis its therapeutic systoa and 
treatment techniquese A point which has boen overlooked, hovever, 
is how the conception of nan itself can be a treatment technique. For 
example, hogorian ur:srapisi.5 believe Li;at eacn person lias a self- 
actualizing ogo; therefore, the therapist shapes tho client" s behavior 
and self-concept by treating hli as a person co^ipotont to direct his 
own actions, 

Zen lilrovdso believes in the goodness of nan and reality* ''Zen 
accepts and affir.Tis life/* (V.'atts, 1958) • Therefore, a Zen rsonk 
believes his ir.nor nature is goodi ^arN^ is "twcoutent to let behavior 
bring out a s^lf which cannot be fully conceptualizedo One trusts 
this self enuuj'h to suspend conscious reflective control over it,'* 
(SuzUfd, 19iC| cited in /.aupin, ISoS). In other words, what a 
person says to hir.solf has an effect in terms of hj.s self concept 
and subsequent actions (cf., .^llis, 1963; Heme, 19^5; Kannun, 1973; 
Thoresen and liahcney, 1973) • In ordstential lan:7aa?;e, what nan chooses 
to becone (Brentano— Husserl' s concept of Vorstollung— intentional! ty) 
is important in terns of wl:o he finally becc-iies. 



14, Another narie for ZaZen • is S hjJ c an'^tgisia t Sh lV. ^n m eans nothing but, 
Or just'f ta pieans to hit; and rzeans to sit, ^"•''4-PiQ!ita"§ is a practice 
of tho Sot^j sect in which the aind is intensely involved in just vSittinga 



15, Ornstein (19'/1) has discussed t;co aspects of concentrative meditationi 
first, oxternsl stLauli are shut 'out; and second> "the continuous 
repetition of the sane stir.ulus r.iay be considered the sane as no stl'aulation 
at all," The first point is clear; the scc;>iid point, however, is 
soa^ewhat ambiguous. Is Orn stein sufrgesting thw^t in concenLrative 
Doditation, in the fr^^^fiold studies, the object of c:oditation (ei»g,, 

a vasep a ouund, an object) is no lonf:er scon or noard by tho neditator'r 

In any case, althoun:h Ornstein has referred to meditations which 
focas on l;rc:..th and ho3trtboat as *'cMncentrativo r^^oditaticns," it i-ct-ns 
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•'opening up neditation," First, although thore is a continuous repetition 
of the srjae stl^.ulus (breath), Zen meditation does not shut out erctsrnal 
stinuli (Kasanatsu and Hi>*ai, 1966) * Second, the goal of meditation 
is to see each breath afrosh, so that tho neditator does not habituate 
to the object of meditation ^ in other wrds, continuous repetition of 
the same stir.:ilus does not become the saxao i*s no sti.'sulus at all, 

16» Nirvana literally means *'blow up, or ertinction," Tho eaptinoss that 
Occurs during Nirvana (ii'..:n>^.ta) allows one tx> ciore fully see and participate \c. 
^ everyday life of sansara. Since Zen believes that the only 'hoavon*' that exists 
occurs in this ovarj^y life^ tho enptinoss of nirvana allows the 
enlightened nan to see the fullness (tathata) of samsara. To find the infinito, 

search the finite in all direction o 

17t The meditator is aided in thics task by the master, vho walks around 
the meditation hall, literally cariying a big stick, Ke x^atches each 
of tho meditators to make sure they are alert and receptive. Since 
sleepiness (knnojnn) is suppressed in Zon training, if ho sees one of 
thca sagging',' nJc concen-cratxnrj, ho v;ill go over and bow, (The meditator, 
awaro of his wandering mind, can also initiate the bow). The Tiaster 
then raises the stick and gives a blow, (called a Kwat after the Zen 
master Rin&ai) vrhich brings tho neditator back into tho ongoing presenti 



"atjhis diaphonous white robe quivered as his arm 
raised tha stick above the closely shaved head« 
The candle next to ne tnaf^nified his shadow on 
the coi3.in5 of the nsditation hall, After he 
hit Ky shoulder, v^e both bowed, 

"All was then still in tho hall except for the so\ind 
of raindwpa suidldjig the roof, Before ny closed 
eyes I saw the white sand of the rock garden which 
Lay outside tho n:editation hill. The sands ^-roro 
carefully ra!:cd to appoar liJce tho ocean, The 
rain ni>:ed ;dth the ocean of sand, and cut of the 
union of the t::o bodies of water, an enbryo was 
formed," (Shapiro, 1971f 51) 



The ki-rat can also be used symbolically in infomal meditation, eithor to 
bring the ii-idivicroal back to the ongoing presnnt, or to interrupt a 
behavioral response chain, 

18s It is intere^rting to note that v^.at *rarvivos is not the answer to tho 
Koan, but the quosticn itself, Vi-?^ would lil:o t^i present an answer, however, 
which one of the students iji our class "Zen 3.iddhis:i and Solf-Management" 
gave. After a short r.Gditaticn on the Kcu'ii she said that the sound 
vas silonco, Silenco soon turned into zho covert Ir.age of hand notion 
and tho strurrglo of the nind to solve the Koon, This notion and struir^le 
caused the sound of noise. Hearing the noise caused laughter, and acciptan 
This zovsid of laughter and accoptanco was . followed once again by the sc\md 
of silence, Tho counds iormcd a i:::avallng circiot 




sou:;d of ^iz^qil (;^2) 



SOUND OF UUGKTEH 



SOUND OF SILENCE 
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Acti onal notos (con*t) 

19, Tho origins of '*J^o philosophy of yielding (vra^vei), according to 
lo?,ond| oocixred by v^achin^ snow fall on branches t On tough trees, snow 
piled up \intil thoy craci^^d* Thin and springy branches yielded and 
threw the snow to tho ground vrithout being broken or bent. 

20« The ritual of the tea coreinony also served another function • As v;3 
have seen, Zen bolioves that each of us should bo changing and growir4g 
every day* Ti?.rou,:;r4 hr^-ins a riraalised act which is porxor-nod 
day after day, th^ jjiuiviriual Jias a constant by wnich to neasure his 
own chai;geo Tho cerciiony, though tho same, should be every day new^ 

21, This ability to be everywhere in the poem, without exposing yourself, 
is one of the* ciost difficult literary feats, Joyce, in fprtrr.it of th? Art irt 
noted, for exaniple, that the narrator^ though his craft should bo ovei*ywner"o 
in the story, "should hliself bo invisible, refined out of existence 
llko a 50d, pairing his f inrernails/' The ability to be fully 

with tho object— ieO,, as h.'.^^iio c^id, tho p-cot and object rrast be onc*- 
and, at the sa^e trne to be able to step back and detach oneself from 
the object in order to describe it, is a prerequisite for creative art» 
Bosidos being necessary for creative art, this ability teaches tho 
artist a "detached self obser\'ation,'* for the artist loarns to both 
participate in a situation and detach himself in order to verbally 
describe that situation. 

The thoraFK;utic effects of this double novement can be seen 
in Canus's £l^2^r^, Rieux, the narrator, v.Tito5 the book tc 
gain enough de^crjr.cnt frc^n the situ^tion'lthat he can then return 
and help fight the plague. Inus, RicijLX is both narrator of the 
st^ry and a ciuracter within the story, His subjective inwlvenient 
in tho situation is dependent upon his ability to detach hinself 

fron the sitiiation and watch his intense involvenenti 
tho narrator watches hinsoif as character fif;ht tno plague. 
This ability to ce both 'Vuthin and without' in all 
situations contributos to tne mental health of the Zen monk, 
and truly nakos hin an "artist of life." 
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22» A story in Reps Z en F?.esh Zen H^?res is illustrative of the seeniingly 
paradoxical blond of the auajjLi:ies ox even nindsdness and coapassioni 
The Zen r:astor Hal-aiin vas p^'^i-'J-d" by his 
neighbors as one Ir/in^-j a pire life* A 
beautiful Jarnose girl vhose parents owned 
a food r.tore lived near hin» Sudd3nly» ;/ithout 
any warnin?^, the daughter of the ijrooer becaae 
pregnant vrith child. She \anild not confess 
vho the nan vasp but after nuch t^orassnientf at last 
named Hakuin* 

In great anger the parents confronted Hakuin with the 
news, "Is that so/* he replied* 

After the child vas born, the parents brought it to Kakuin 
and he cared for it« Ke secured nilk froa the neighbors 
and everything else the little one needed* By now 
his roratation ^"as lost and his nane ruined, but that 
didn't bother iuiflt 

A year later the girl~aothor could stand it no longer* 
She told her parents the truth— that the real father 
was a young nan who xrorked in the fish market. The 
nothcr and father of the r;irl at once went to Makuin 
to ask forgivene.'ss, to apologise at length, and to 
get the child back. 

Kakuin was i-dlling, and in yielding the child his 
response wasi "Is that so»" 

(Reps, 1958) 

23i 3y accurately reflecting the client to hi'Tjself in a non- 

juc^iental v;.iy, -who therapist is, in effect, teaching the client 

"detached self-oboor/atione" As horers (1951) notes, *'tho, client 

can see his own attitudes, confusions, ambivalences, and rojrcoptions 

accurately c::r.res5cd by another, but stripped avay of their cor* plications 

of. enotioni' This allows the client to see hinself objectively, 

to see that his feelings are accepted and acceptable, "and paves 

the way for acceptance into the self of all these clenents which 

are now nore clearly p::rccived," Fr'-ud noted the inucrtance 

of "detached self-ob5en/at*lon" in his v.-ork .Stui dcn in />/nt.?rja , 

Ke stated that x.o help the patient ovorcorio roi^xsuir-cu, zi:-:: uiorapist 

nust help the patient assu:.ie objecri\dty to his own dilcrria, "a crystal 

ball attitude by the pitient toward hinself," 2eha\dcrally, this 

detached celf-obsor^'ation is effected by "s^yjtcnatic desensiti::ation," 

a process which Korster U972) n'yl St^/its (IvVvl) have sugf^ested is 

the functional cquivaienL oi the djT.anic and client centered relationship 

process, (cf, footnote IX) 

2^. The c?ntcr'"\-: c'^*ir. [.r.vwhi^ ids ov.n i^/olin^s, cr.n b9 free 
0!:T.;-*n vi'X^z.-: / :.Jw r.j ;;i::.r.cj dii-clui;o hli^jif to the 

client* ( o » g a , J r aru , ly ^ ^ ) 
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Additional rot'is (con't) 

25. Lesh/(1971) that clients learning meditation will ordinarily have 
threo points of rc^istincet i) at xhe point o£ sitting still and facing 
onecolfj 2) allcwin^]; into ono*s consciousness the inner conflicts 
that are »:oin2 onj and 3} lottjx.j; go of the breathing function! realising 
that one is p=irt of something "not solC 

26» A bohavioral view of awareness (e^go Skinner, 1953i 1972< 32x, 1972{ 

Torrac3, or a ^j^rjcolic intcracticnist view (e.^, t Cooloy, lyOXi 

Kcad, 19^5') .T-i^:: Lsti tr.at r.an bocc\-i^? ccnditi:;nQd to awareness by the 

verbal co-rtr.unity, through soc-in^j h^'ASolf as otnors c^3e ^jn^Xt^'-^oley^s locking-S^^^s 

When ho is in a struotur&d situ.\tii>n in vhich his pcrfornanco is being 

Db£orvr;>d rn^ e-/:i.ai^tod by that £^';o vorbnl ccrjwrJ.tyj he ba^ns to 

seLf«obi;9r\'e r.ore closolyi and fielf-^valuj,t4j z^qto critically, thorcSi^ 

ca'ualns the seif-conscicws sta^^iblirg ci'^ccts feiur of public i^poakingt 



27# For use of r.oditation in facilitating a functional analysis with 

28. Note that inforr:al meditation also facilitates a functj.onal analysis! 

ifO.f the r.oditu:itor, throu[^n infomal meditation, is every r.atent avaro 

of his Acticas in tha cn^Toing }'.^o3ont. This is the infor;;:al meditation 

th-at f1ij;cu.':'\.'7cd on 2^t In this soction ve are also referrin*^ to 

"inforr.;ii Ijjy^"^ ncci Lotion This t^nrj cir:ply :r;c^ny a concontrr.tc-d 

fcras I- : r :-v.t», ir.r; pt^ints of tension thrtr:r:iout the day* iilssvrhere (Shapiro^ 

1973'->) f"'-^^ ^2'.' boon referred to as "cc;ntin;:rnt infernal breath 

necitr^tic'in," It dtv^s not cccrir iii a fcrr.al lotus ixssturOf but rather occurs 

wherever ror?on is v.tiOn ho detocts caes of tension, anxiety, anger, 

etCt 

29# roll^xrd -Mller (1950) p:tint out that the closer an ani-al is 
to a rc*-ir:i on t';:; approach .rrwici'jnt, tho rr.cre fr.istrat:.'d no bjco:.:es 
^.'hon ho :.r b.i.Jr.rr-J Iro-a t.^at i'or tho use of Zen and haclia yora 

ijx doalir.;; :riih ihls typo of fr^stralic 1 thrcapi flexible £;ual setting,' 
see pt 

30. SMnnrr (1953) »-lso spoke of /concept of action in irjsiction when he dSscusriod 
the act of non-ili:;cning« lie pointed out that not to move was an action. 

31 • Those sufrjostions do not contradict the studies of elebb. C.953) and 
Borl\T.cr ("vC6;, r:lrst, the stuciios si;ov? that 'Vhen arousal bocories 
incrdir^.trry Mrr., r-rzorr!r.nc3 i? i'nniired,*' i:ir,rXyrL'rf ii-^'o, p, 3)» 
Zen s^ipr^r.stP j^. v^ny of crattinn c*gvn cvcrsiinuir.tion in trr-J ori^'?«nii*.n, 
a nood«d rr^crtciioi) in a fii'Jt piccd, tccit'ioloiTical sccicfy. 

The studxe?. also chi:v;, huvm^r, tr.at ''an c-.-ivir^^-rxnt vnose stiruI^a'C'l :n 
is kept to a rinliivji viil bv:con:e ijitol»\^ablo bof'^ro ?.on^." (L'?Tl;>r.or, lytoj. 
In thin r-v.-c^.'/d, lv:-n tcacnoj a r.o^l:::^ cf rcoirr tf:o flcvcr tl-.i* :;ivo 
hundroth r'.-:^ ai; it vr>.s roon tno lirnt tiriei 1,0., of not lubi braving 
to sti'"rali, and rf^^itig cverythLv> afro*th each d.v/» . 

■ : V.' ; ; ;ro a r:r.:;n J.*::^ va.nr:;r;r, vi':h:.ut: f::^r cf 

w;,lc'i I.o jr:i ^-'^ c.^nrldcirrd or.*::.:^^.! t.r^j covclurr^jnt c* vlty, 

Th;^5ro r^:-/' i-;pj..iu,: tlu:;:i t;;!.*; i.h.-a in Lr:c» cl:: ^;r*\K^:, 

vhcre t .::':.:-;nt i:; c.;:v..rv...y '.v.^.^r Ci^j uCi.^Lajit v:;2*raL of '<:teTrr.l 
evalu4iticn ui'id Ci-'ir.jii^rircn wiL-* twl-^or atudc-nts. 
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33« The Gra^-^ito R^-^cord £x-r'Jjr,'\tion is r^nuircd tn crc?3r for the individual 

to c::tov :u?.v pvci.'t.ccionn.! pjrition (cxcei>t JLv.:, busii>3Sv*i| 

not r:r>.i:A:.: : u\ •.s-.v-::;;! : r.w^s vritriin r.r.u rocistyj Ote-rtf ]:*r^ycxolo;ristf 

iLiivo:"*city i:vjrr.> caot ihoi^oiorci c^nToct fiLnn;crs on tr*o oxaci 
sufpcst an r-'.NMr to th>^ ov^sti'^n r:icis.lir-^^^ n to w^.att Tho IcncvLn'^ 
q\je5tior:3 (vlti t^^ •V'Orr--^i:t sn;-Mer") vera takon frcta •'How to pass high 
on tho Gai:, iliward Grabar, 1973) t 

Pt 88, foi ainlesrnossi delinqurncyt tborcdoat isischief 

ptl6l, 5li crntpoli ordartt annrchyi chaos 

Ptl6-'^, fi'5l l:iw) citisDnuroinsi horse 

ptl92| #31 :;fflucnt» luck it I'sp^verished i laziness 

P#268, Laio'er i client ti aother i child 

and fron tho Graduate Record Exanxlnation Tcsti 1971 (Cruber and Cary}i 

P* 5f #1 wealth I lur^irios ti tic:^et t ad-nission 

p.- 81 ;. 7 c7-^^.r t il.vise u 'jh^^MiT i crLn*© 

These rlr^^*t answers are ii;terestin? in tUt thoy show hw 
iancuaso ^'^"^^ refloats end influences ciiltural attitudes^ In Sen, 
for e::cnn:,c* to r.r.v^ a p^al and t>4 strivo for it is unhealthy. Kovrevcr, 

tho ar.r^lly-rc of c^uc^SMn^aS is n£]i.nr.:oncy on tl:9 t'^i^t. In tcrris of 
cyri^l^V'i^ir cd t\:.t>ns vho 't^lro cjr.troi of tiijir cv-n lives ind fool 
c^ T--*r;c :r 1%^.^--.^: ti^c^,, :^n»? rcl::-ll!:-i:^li';ct; r-n), it is iJ\-?^rt^^^-^rt 
the . f aricn ct?vfc*n h \^ r^.d citi7,€ » (^--mri ^rcr.'^'*-/ r,ro '^vyi^r i t^liont. (rvi;;-^rf cr : 
P.c^'tivcir:'? x\o .'ion i^' Cii of ft ^i.rr:le lif*) stavLo vith icu r-^rrej-sions, 
th'o"ccr*^c-5-: of i^pov^risrw-ont and its roiaUon to "iasinocs" is 
il3uni?!\tin,''. 

''■'f, Crr'^^^in hn5 ri'"r'v>stcd in this re^urd that blcffiAdV^ck m chinos bo 
Vi:<Ki L:\ jr tc.>ca rv^doncs xrnon they vcre in r to iv-.'^us on 

r-lvJj-in :^ r:.-l ^:.;'>n th?y ;:oro noz. Tlirc^-::^ rhysiolu.^icjil cttcntlcn 
fo?d')r.cir, ti^? !;:v.icnt vdld '•lin ^var*?noJS of his intorrr^i ^jr-axcc, 
an J, c:--.'.;i-7 urun tnoso states, pursue tho action trjit socnod apprcpritto. 
(Ornstc^-., lyTl) 

35, A o.'o-.tlon t^ -it could bo raiccd is '^Itn'tthe r^n vho has unconditioned 
hirsolf to rZl cuos a..J cynsccucncos the rane as a criminal?'* In response, 
it rhvvld t'> n'-^toJ trjit the ^cn tui vho u'lconditicns hi nsolf to n>es and 
cor.f ^ nicnct:^ is a vno ^as cnco cor.cilclonjd, Iwr'/.ali./ t.:'^ cx'l'^ii.Cii 
has novor t:^ \n .cvr:iitlor.ed to nviron^^ss ef ni^s and coni:Gq\!ef:ceSt xhns, 
in tho v.>rr!: of .Vatts (r/i^O b-rinr. vhero nornlity leaves oi'fj r;oriaity 
is a good scr.-a-it, but a tcrribJe raster.'* 

Cease to do ovil 

Irarn V> do rcod 

Clc-inse your c%t* toart 

h'Ls o:;n r.uraa-iv/, i ::^orJ :*'^cijwl ''L^^<^ evil," 
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36g Thir. r:'Jt'.. c'.-f .^n^t Vr\u> i. corolbrut t?'-t it f/.f< b5on on ry r/lr.d r.nd I 
:-i: *.::\c/r .v* ho*^ :: thi.v Cw\ 's.r- v*ltL V.urX 

in v^.ieh t«::*. St.* V o^-of:Clt' cl-^^; fjci'^r^t/iy* <;n t^^ncct in th:- n*^tori?i-l 

th.'' »'.r.":.r:ri?J. (£on ac-. phrj rjid L.':y:r,\s birt^i. f^-owbh, c;i-:H:.y. Vi^».ttS| 1955) 

&at r> o tLcr-t :r.. .^v-lvr.-Ll:.:, Kor cr-rrv-li-^ t!iM e^v/iii^tion t:vr,t one 

is cv;:aut:;tir;;; v;:- iwch} c ^-r cr:/:r V:.' t onr h,^^; not b;;^-: nvuro 'J, 

er<L'.5';h"ur s'cory cvc.;-.,- n:r-.p;/;i '-iL^rA (p, 12^ Ahcrefor^s, it f.o-x.is 

that Cy^r: .'.c:ii>:;\-;.';^v.-:.l'wri» h ;vivc:rp at tLe i^^vie ti^^L^ thtt 

th: . iy o%V:?/:'. 'r^n^ tu;^i!.<: i:; ulfo c:-t:.c;;,od soil-i>l:ii.vrvr.tic^; rf th;t't 

rir;-:L:vf t. :'v:i; c:r : l-j^^r^ini ? -;^onantf -^.t fee-:?: th^t initl^ii^ 
thv 'rr r. -oi be c;: -^tly pri-Ct h:v.:5.ftlf his tci;*.^v>?^rt»n*^cfii 
ari:3 f:vl-'":':,f c<T:;-nc„ iUit;.^;.. \i * r;tt/.oh :;;^nt to ;>n^-*6 jion*«tt^.t;v;ont'* 
5t^j::r > r.iirror'c ^i^<-^i" u vhri^aj^h vhich one f-oes 

rti^:?t,v^^^.int* Iri.' i cv.h^.i'n cv ivc:: cr.:*!? ;".;;. As? in Ih j canp of rclf- 

ovr.li'tc.tionr \;culd r-.. ? t.hat cirt^cijei self-obs^i^vction v.M\iid h«VvG a reactive 
*efiy.cti c,c«i-- y^*-Sr.p'r th^- rv ^tor vrv.^t.d «^::Lyf Oh^ roo ri?ly 
I riil/Jc: ;r 'ir ; r.n oc^n corral p^t on tho back, 

Thar I in th??!^ r^r both sp;int;:r-t.<njs 6ir; ot tction (vrith ci^nil^iAiwcuo detc^jLii 

sell'. bbr orvr-Aicn l ot n(> tcj. jV-^sTJ-Vr^^ivn) ;!nd s<ji;.-oYeIru^.tioii ^;nd 
Sfiir-:; t:l;.rvv*v:' .:it (f,ir.<^ v-lia d^tacu-^::. {.w.f"Cbst;V"*i-ticn)e 
T! c- c;'.:ti.r;hoc- ."r V -obso.-v*. doos nrjt intt:;*rup':. tUc^ !;i:wtnn'-0U35 
dii.v;:t ftctl::.:! i/y i:-s l..oc iiu'lvicnc:* th-^ nt^^aaf^th of th-3 cclf- 

(^x'alv ration k:\u ;?.-;if-rcijifyrc<^r/v^t, l^espitis ^Dth in j^repecti-vc, 

A firxvl n:;> on this thooie* Wio>^Lviid (1971) u^^cJ ttipd reccrdor 
iind r.irror t'.> ;Ali1:.:.t: v;:it ho c^;U^.d •'objective cclf-r.vtrcncast" He 
V5.ntcd to : T thii; ^iiu'.ci incrc*'.t'ct pf^riorjafjioo^ Lw'.2r>ostin,7: ti>?.t 
sccii-if: cn?^r';.l' in c rairi-or* vr^rald ndco ono ev/ij;vi£.t:i t ncscli rnr.^. He found 
thnt Gvij\c!::j:-::;.*/in{; bcl*.?.v-:rr ir2cr€r,'j<^d in front of n r:irrort Accordirig 
to tho r:4^:3cl cl v CF'Cd in l^*in p:;piirt the nS^r-Cf r;b;r.ald hSLVO 'hcd an 
init.:/;! r^--'ict:\ o c;;iV-:ut, iilc.rins cov.n copying b-N:;c'A^,or the pcy-fion 
5c^lf-c'.v:5ci(>vv. nclf*;;^':.ooy\^od, Li'.v^'.riLf.o \dth p^t pl^'*- c&li-<w.£;cious }*eaetions to 
tK: lr o.cri vjIo: ;^nd to foc^anj tha^j.civtr:5 on ricU'i t^ip^* Dr;tf;ch6d 
6cli-;>bKor^-.tujn occui-i' vi.on i2 ^"c^^ .. ' v'Vatch Jiinr y^-u i*oact to 
fioci-ng or hot-:.*lnj; yourp^lfe" 
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Formal Zen Moditationt Instructions 

1) ChoosiniT a f;ettinp;i Pick a quiet roos, vhere there will be Tew 
distractions. There shoxild be a carpet on the floor, and a pillovr on 
'irfiich you can sit. The rooa should not have bright lights, nor ivhould 
it be dark. V/ear confer table clothing that is loose fitting* Take 
off your shoes< take off your socks if you vdsh. 

2) Choosing a position . The most efficient meditation posture is the 
full lotus position, in which the foot of the right leg is over the left 
thigh and the foot of the left leg is over the right thigh. This posture 
is the most solid because it establishes a wide triangular base, the 
three points being the buttocks and two knees. (For half lotus and sitting 
postures, seo the accompanying diagra:iis). The buttocks rest on the 
pillow, the knees on the floor. The two palms face upward, the thvinb 
tips touching each other. (Left handed people pit right polM on top; 
right handed people put left palm on top). Place the hands in yotir lap. 

Bend fon-rard to thrust the buttocks out, then bring the trunk to an 
erect posture, vrith your head and back straight. Your ears should be in 
line with your shoulder and the tip of your nose in line vrith your navel. 
Yoxir body from the waist up should now be weightless, free from pressure 
or strain. You may keep your eyes closed or open, as you prefer. If you 
have theni opon, fix them, vmfocusedp on the floor at a point about two 
or three feet in front of you. The tip of your tt^ngue should bo 
lightly touching the back of your upper teeth. Now raise your whole body 
slowly and quietly, novo it repoatedly to the left and to the right, fonmrd 
and around until you feel the b-^st position. 
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3) The procoss of ne d itatjon^ Tako two deep breaths i bo avare of how 
you are controlling tho aaount of air you draw in» Now, breathe through 
your nose I inhaling as nuch as you need, lotting the air ccne in by 
distending tho diaphragat Don't draw it in, rather let it coae to yon. 
Exhale slowly and coaplotelyi lotting all the air out of your lungs. As 
you exhale, slo\^ly count "one." Now inhale again, then exhale to the 
count of "t;«>," And so on up to ton. Then start over again with one 
and repoat up to ten again, etc. Try to keep you mind on the breath 
and the numbers , and do not count mechanically or absentaindedly. 

You will find tho coimting difdTicult as J^^ur mind will wander. 
Let randoni thoughts ariso and vanish as they will? do not become 
involved v;itfa thesa^ if images or ideas come irrto awareness, do not 
follow thcfaj do not try to expel them, but merely jxxnch the wrist coonteit* 
relax, let go, and focus on the inhalations and exhalations of your 
breath. 

As you become ablo to do the counting with reasonable success, 
start playing the following game, which will help you focus your mind 
below your navol. As you covmt "one" and are slowly exhaling, pretend that 
the "one** is going do^^, down, dovm into your stomach. Then think of its 
being down there as you inhale and begin to count "twoV As you exhale, 
bring the two down and place it in the stomach beside the "one,' Eventually 
you Mill firid that your mind itself, so to speaks will descend into 
your stomach. 

You may find that you become anxious or uncomfortable, Tliis 
Is bacttuse sitting still and concentrating like this restricts the usual 
ways we have of avoiding diccomfort. If ^-ou fool anxious, vatch this 
anxiousnoss ajid continue to focus on i^our breathing. If yvn feel pleasant. 



watch this fcoliiig alcOf while continuing to focus on your breathing. 
Eventually you vdJJL bo able to bo qtiiet in both body and xaind, 

k) At the end of the meditation period, rock forward and around in 
a saall circle a half-dozon tines « Rub j-our palnc together 

rapidly, and vicorously nassage your hair and scalp for a few seconds. 

(Modified from Maupin, 1962; Wienpahl, 196^« 
Losh, 1971* JCaixLeau, 196?) 



♦The use of the VTist countori hold the vnrist counter in your pa!bi« 
Evorytr^iO you feel yourcolf caught up in sono thought or other, ponch 
tho xnrist counter. Then continue to rolax, let go, and focus on your 
breathing. (After Van Kuys, 1971) 



An example of a chant i The great visdora sutrai 
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•!AK h!-.7\ H/\ /AIT TA !CO SMii-j Mu i^:': c'l ;.\u c;: iro /v'u u Ku ru c-M ;•! 



l:cc*;usc mitu! no o!\v'.,»clc. li^cutsj of no ob;;AcIe r.o exist ic.r; {,0 bcyo::il 



GSA! r-L-M DO /AU SO !CU GVO i'l;: ! SAfvl 7.F. 

ill {u>i•^)••tllt•.cy views) ;)(::;in Xirvjii.). 



SMO DUTSU 0 



Piiit, prtjcm end fuiurc cvtrj- lUic^dlia dcpc-nJ on piajtn 



kYAHA^RA/AIV TAuO 



TOi.'.u A r :o;cu ta ha s,\ii /,';/a;<u sAh* dai 



thiTcforc ac(.:i»i supreme, pctfcct, crilii^!ucninciK, 



KO 



:J -i^ 

^r-< {C-^i. A-.-i v.. I 



C!l! l:A^!^:VA!:AnA/A•^ TA 7J: DA! J;N SliU ZL- DAI AWO S!1U 



Thcfcfoic 1 kjiow Piujnii paraniita (ii) 



ilic grcv.i hoJy nr.ntr»»m, the .grc."-t I'lur.inccd iivAncrani, 



ic Aui .10 s: :u a\u to do s: r.i no 



khc suj^rcinc rn.MU-v.r.i, the iiicoinjMivLlc uiuucrarj. Is cap::blc of a3iu;i^In3 all 



JO ir. SAI ICU Sr'lM j!TSU fll iCO 



suffering. True 



not ffiUe. 



i — ^ o 



tO' S!:-iS'J . MAN NYA l-iA RA A'JT TA SI IU SOiCU S?.TS!J ShlU V/ATSU 

|hcrc'oio }sc procl.nmcii Pj jjna p.T.'.rnita mantram and proclaimed mar.:raui says 



tYA Ti: GYATlf 



^'\^ r«?Ci .rn; ryvv >,.t^ r^r^ r*-^'* -».*=j ^-rf7 

M ^i)'C;.J'iH T.;^ ^ 'i^^ -s^-r 1=^^; 
! !A P.A GY/. Tfi 1 lA SO GYA TE BO D'.-li SO \VA IC-x 



)nCj i;<'>.^'-', to th; o;!ur slioic gone, rc.^ch (ga) CiiJii^iiicnnijiit :iccorripl:sIi. 



^L^ /,A-: 



IAN MYA Sili:>! GYO 



o < K o ft' .v: 4 < 

NcGA VvA ICJ VVA 1(0 KO DO KU O /AOHH A /.'A K;: iCU IGSAI l^^i OYO 



W iv.it wc prny I 



this 



merit 



>vith 



u:i{vc:s:'llv 



all existence Pervade, 



Srll 



A;Vu- i.:ATO SMU jo to /•,•! N;\ TO /.\0 Ki LUVrU'^O O JYO 2:M 1(0. TO 



aiul scuticnr Iizing 



acnicvc 



(Whr.t 1 j'n\y is this n^crlt pc-rv.ide universally and nvc lVjdc*iis:s and all sendcnt brings ncbieve 
ilils lUicluhiiiin.) 



IV. / 
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THtS PAC E WAS MISSING FROM THE DOCUMENT THAT WAS 
SUBMITTED TO ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 



An Exaaplo of Hatha Yoga 

There are cany different types of yogai e.g.t hatha yoga (physical 
postures); Raj j^oga (vhich Includes pranayanai regulation of breathing) ^ 
bhakti j'oga (dO''otion)| nantra i'Oga (repeating sacred syllables). Againt 

as in Zen, '*it is not the method , but the uay in which it is eaployed 
that dotorainos its effoctivcnoss. . (Paranja, 1971i ?• 8), 

As we pointed cut in footnote 10a, the goal of hatha yoga 
is not to be able to do a coaplex, t^risted contortion of tho body, but 
rather to porform the exerciso with calnness and acceptance (inaction. ±n 
action). The toe touching exercise follows. Before beginning the exercise, however, 
it is inportant to meditate (action in inaction) • 
a) 




After meditating, sit vrith loss straicht, aras hanging at the side (a). 
Put ycxur fi^ngers around your toos, breatho in, and bond forward, keeping 
your logs straight (b). Try to tooich your head to yoiu' knee and your 
olboMs to the ground.(c). Then return to position (a) while exhaling. 

The goal is not to toutJi your toces to j-our head or your 
elbo;js to tho ground. Tho goal is to learn awareness of your linbs— how 
far they can stretch— vrithout losing balance and eqvuin i nity , The action 
must bo done slowly and methodically, for to do it too fast is to pull 
a umsclo or bruise a joint. After ccnplotion of tho exorcise (inaction in 
action) one sr.rrendcrs by rotm\':inc to a lying down position (action in 
inaction). If d^aring tho exorcise you fool yourself getting frustrated 
because your li^bs don't stretch as far or as nuch as jtm want thca to, don't 
ccntir.no to pish and st.r'.i-TlD h-.rdor. Stop, rCocp tho cal^j^oss and 
accoptanco of inaction. Lie on tho floor and .Turrendor, Breathe slcv/ly 
several tiaes. In this way you find your li-iitc, continuo to grow ojid cf^etch 
ERJC*solf, and caintain your balance and ti'anquility. 
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ZAZhS POSTURtS / 317 



Fig, f. Full-lotus posture, with 
right foot over left thigh and left 
(i\^t over right thigh, both knees 
touching mat. 





Fig. 2. Full-lotus posture, side viav 
showing ear in line with shouhler, tip 
of nose in line with nnvel. and hunocks 
resting on round sitting eushion. Such 
eushions tneasure anywhere from u to 
sS inches in dinmetvr and from j to 6 
inches in thickness. The hest filler is 
kapok, which fluffs out when putinihe 
sun, Vocnn rubber tcnd^ (0 "kutnre/* 
while ordinary cotton ImttiuQ becomes 
fat and hard. Kovok cm nl^o he used 
fn fill flu- Will or ;v;// ////;/ ^^ under titr 
cushion. The Iw^t mat k not mote thnn 
2 inches thick, uu ti^ure^ lr.*m <o to <6 
inches Sijuore, tvu! ti,i.< neither cording 
nor uphohtery buttons. 



From Kaploau, 1967, p. 31 7 



Technlquost modl-Lntiont (con't) 




From Kaploau, 196? , p. 318 



f;r;ilOf-jo 



As we have soon, Zen denouvvcos the usa of labels and conc«.?V'. , stating 
that anythinc th:it can be doi'incd and described is deid< and that onroLng, 
ovor Chan cine reality is not linittid to tho constructs vo nako about it. 
As Ion,- as soncthing is k-roving, changi.-^, cwlving, it is uncefirable, 
it is lifo—cjid Zen is life. Alan V.atts (195"^) Jrugcested thAt Zen is like 
a mystory with tho last chapter nissingr tho r;ystcry is never solved. 
Thorofore, as a rcsvlt of this pcipor, v.a r.ype ;-uu the reader Uva a h-attcr 
understanding of 2on,,,but not too good I 
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